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The Outlook. | 


The unification of mankind—that is the 
whieh all our coursers are driving. Tlere in | 
New York, the uppermost and the theaght | 
peolected by the grand Christian convention which 
just closed its sessions is that our points of aster. 
of differemee, And if the ancust amd senti- 
ment of veligiots is pressing all tewureds 
unity, it bas fer miner forces 
that are still very potent. Pushion is ome of then, 
Piven the tailor ated the latter are tere te 
Che nation=< of the earth than the mightiest 
conqueror has ever clome: ated races that used to bate 
“ud te fight eueh oo lev are harmonized tu the great 
of thre thie stow leat. 

A recent Fuglish writer has thoughtfully re 
marked that “the paradoxes of modern Ufe are its | 
niost extraordinary features, and bas ibusteated the | 


— 


' further growth or accumulation, de at leat 


better understood, and it is now more than suspected 
that there is a flaw in the processes of culeulation to 
which we have bitherto trusted. Verhaps no one is 
doing more for the public enlightenment on this sub- 
jeet than General Francis A. Walker, now of Yale Col- 
lately at the head of the Government's Bu- 
Stati-ties. vigcerous article in the eurrent 
number of the .tanwtie, General Walker shows that 


the grewth of a nation, progress more 


difficult and accordingly slower when the tation bas 
attained a certain magnitude. limitations 
of oature become more and more stringent in recdie- 
ine the rate of inerease while. moreever, “that in- 
crease does of it<elf crente moral and social not to 


speak of distinetly political, tendencies, which trav- 


ere its own course, and if not strong enough to defeat 
moke 


everv snceessive gain more slow and painfal” Ac- 


eordingty., be thinks that “a close observer must dis- 
now working within the nation, which 


remder it litth: lew than absurd longer te apply the 
former rates of crewth to the computation of our 


OCTOBER. 


( YAY gleaner of the grape, amid leaf-dropping vines, 

T Firm treader of the press, knee-deep in ruby wines; 

Although thy lips are stained, juiee-stained thy cheek ro 
brown, 

Theu ‘rt nobler than a queen with diamonds in ber erow na, 


Thy form is fatr to love, thy ripened mouth to kiss, 

And yet, [de thee wrong to whisper een of this; 

Fur greater isthy worth for what thou do-t create; 

“Give what her hand= have wrought, to praise ber in the 


No artist paints like thee, pone other bas liketouch ; 
Never tee rel thy leaves, norever gilt too much; 
Speak, tell us of thy art! dost borrow these rich dyes? 
peneil- in the clouds atioat in sunset skies? 


Earth has @ masquerade when thou hast decked the wold, 
The oarsbes, and the lanes, in vesture fringed with gokl: 
The shrubs<in purple howds, beside the garden wall, 

In -wtin robes the Elms, like Saxon ladies tall. 


Maples in prie=tly gui-e, with Cardinal cloak and hat, 
Sumacs like turhaned Turks, on many «4 mat; 
Poplars in stecl-clad (such as they wore last year, 


population at Isso, or As the line of waricul- | Burnished anew, perhaps), with bayonet or spear, 
by a | tural draws closer te the great barren Rieh oriental scarfs, draped o'er the meulow furze 
Which descriptions of the te the: shrine of | plains; as the older Western States change more and | the 
tine Sacred stored oo the with ists cof | More te manufactures and to commerce: as the manus | Helmets upon the hills—cold-misted, silver-blue: 
thre Stuart Mill with facturing aid commercial communities of the Fast | The delis inanecient lace, of web and frosted dew. 
strike the duty of universal Phe creasingly to fashion and seecial observianee; as diet, lett in 
one of the daily papers of New York. The making children traty amd uprooting 4. INS 
of Cliueles are the the anetent and honored institutions of the family, 
of the al Den extends from city te city and from village to vilkage-- 
wicker ce coped of it is net te be doubted that we shall note a stendy de- FRANCISCO SAVALLS. 


the speech of the eloquent 
Bheslucdri, the Chairman 
representative from Hindestan we have a living proof 
of the possibilitw of Clristiauizing the Indians of the 


the doctrine of ewolution are sand between can! 
for econsultations We 
the century. A few of te don tn 


tulk living 


New York give tiene preople wily five te the thirteenth 


While there are others whee still live: iin age a 
Veatrs before Clirist, 

\t the great meeting of the Evangelical Alliance | 
the of Mitsie there wits one sentence spoken 
be the Chairman, the Felix Brunet. whieds seems 
te have excited me particular comment, but which 
pears to us to be ol peculiar Rising ut the 


if in this 


Past, Why should we not also infer the possibility of 
(hristianizing the Tudians of our own The 
logic of that question is without a tfhiw. There is ne 
reason Why the Christians people of this countrs 
should doubt, as mow for vears practically they have 
lone, the adequacy of Christianity te cope with the 
moral infirmities of the red-facel heathens whe are) 
puttive to our own soil and are near to our own coors. 
fu the other hand, there is every good reason for the 
that Christianity is a relicion of uuiversal it} 
cation; and to suppose that it ean cure the spiritual 
of the Diack man. and Che vellow oman. aud the 
White man, and of every other kind of nin but the red 
Pain, isa piece of spirittaul sickliness that is both piti- 
thle aud wicked. Where eno be found a more 
form of infidelity’ The Christian's marching- 
orders ave to vo into all the world and prouch the 
pel te every creature. If that wuvthing, it 
that the is fore, ory erenture— 
Witether or Modoe. And this hes 
tie Uniform teaching of this journal from the dav 
born until now, aud is net either 
the letter ov the <pirit of a recent cone this 
by ome of our 
It has been usnal for Amerienans—even for such 


Bow, and to suppose that the later decades of this cent. | 


wry would be attended by an inerease in population 
according 


@irlier decudes, 
whether in wealth or in population, are becoming 


to the ratio which prevailed during its 
But the principles of national growth, 


| 


combating 


cline in the rate of the tational Inerease from decade 
ter it bias that) try 
batt Walker is of the opinion that 
“the best of all fortune will carry us 


se went five: tions cute. 


The final of mankind upon the great- 


hess of Mr. especially in eomparison with his 
illustrious Secretary of State. is mot likely to be ren- 


deved ino our time. But the testimony is new being 
the materials for just conmelusion are 
being registera! The eulogy Mr. Seward pro- 
some mouth. sinee by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams seetms te serve at least one admirable purpose, 
that of prompting tite the discussion some of the most 
capable of the surviving associates of the two men. 


M. Clav las already spoken words of firm cdis- 


from Mir Adatne’s stutenent<: and tow we have 


in the racy paper upon the 


~ubjeet from the retired navigutor, Mr. Gideor Welles, 
who, having devoted eight veurs to the making of hi 
tory, is new profitably using the rest of his life by ex- 


and justify ing the history whieh le made. 


Mr. Welles seems resolved to go very thoroughly inte 
the delmite raised bw Mr. Adame; and the elaborate 
paper Whieh is mow published is but the first of a 
promised series. Tn these clear words Mr, Welles de- 


fines, aecording te bis own opinion, the characters of 


the t=worren. Mr. Seward wos an adrott and «killful 


BY DODGE. 


STANGER at Rome, shortly after the penee 
42\ of Villafranca, when Lamericiere had com- 
mand of the Pontifical army, had his attention at- 
tructed to a handsome, middle aged Zouave officer 
whe attended mass every morning, before six o'clock, 
nt the old church of San Clemente, between the Fsequt- 
line amd Ceelian hills, There was nothing more re 
markable about this officer than his devout behavior. 
He came and departed alone; he was at all times ap- 
puirently wrapped in own thoughts; he threw 
himself into an attitude of the deepest devotion upon 
ecutering the church doors, and often remained in the 
stine position after the services were ended and the 
priests had gone; and he was sometimes, during the 
mest solemn part of the ceremony, convulsed with 
suppressed emotion. At that particular period, when 
troubles thickening around the holy Father intewsi- 
fit religious emotion among the faithful, it was net 
unusual te notice cases of deep religious interest. But 
With the Zouave captain, a foreigner evidently, whose 
~e vere face might have to Ignatius Loyola, 
When he lived on bread and water and wore an iren 


girdle and scourged himself twice a day, it was dif- 


ferent. Tle was still a soldier, too, as Loyola was net, 
ted one does not expect violent religious emotion in a 
man in serviee. The stranger's curiosity was piqued 
by repeated failures to learn whe the officer was, so he 


| ut last appealed to St. Clement's priest, “Can you tell 


party tactician, familiar with the tricks and contriv- | 


in Whieh his indulged te carry an 
election: while Sir. Lineolu had ne taste, inelination, 
orrespeet for such practices, and would net, to secure 
party sueeess, intentionally, even in the most excited 
election, deceive or permit other te deecive those 
who trusted him. The minds of the twe men ran in 
different channels, and when they came together on 
importunt questions, that of the President was the 
principal, and met, as represented in the address, the 
Mr. Welles is particularly vigerous in 
Mr. Adams's “assumption that Mr. 
Seward had an intelleetnal ascendauney over Mr. Lin- 
coin, and direeted the affairs of the uation tm the hat- 
ters name. “The econdnuet of affairs was, of 
course, intrusted to Mr. Seward, under the supervision 


with great industry prepared. Mr. Seward held a 
remliv and prolific pen, and had a mined fertile in expe- 
dients, but his judgments and conelusions Were not 
alwuys so sound and reliable as to pass without re- 
vision and Executive emendations and approval.’ 


me, father,” he asked, “ whe is the pious officer whe is 
never absent from eurly mass 7’ 

“Jl est le chevelionr sins peur et sens ceproche! ane 
<wered the priest. ix the chosen of God, the child 
of the church, the beloved of the blessed Mary! He is 
Francisco Suvalls, who led the Carlists out of Spain 
when hix fathey was before his ane 
who will vet lead them back again when Charles VIET. 
shall unfurl his banner over the Pyreneean passes.” 

From thet time until) Lamoriciere. having capitu- 
lates! te the Piedmontese, returned to France to die of 
a broken heart, in Rome heard of Captain 
Savalls. He stood by the Papal cause to the last. It 
was net vietory he was fighting for, but duty. On the 
night before the last combat, the commander, sending 
for Savalls, asked him, “Is there a chanee, Captain?’ 


Were hot inclined! to national boastfulness and gush and control of the President, who directed the | “Yes” What?’ © Abandon our artillery and re- 
—to follow, in their unticipations of our fature great- | ermmental poliev, and semetimes overruled, modified | trent te Aneonal” 
tess. the predictions of writers like Watson and De and hnoproved the dispatches which the Secretary had “Tmpossible!’ answered Piemodan, for it was he 


who was in command. 

“Then,” answered Savalls, “there is but one thing 
heft for us—to die, sword in hand to-morrow, like 
(Christian soldiers and men of honor.’ 

This Zouave captain,—the Catholic devotee, whe 
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tinds light in prayer, relief in fasting, remedy in disci- 
plines, consolation in the sacraments, aud spirituaNjoy 
iv submission to the church,—is the Carlist leader in 
Spain; or, as a deputy far enough from being his friend 
called him in full Cortes less than a month ago, * The 
real captain-general of the principality of Catalonia.” 

Francisco Savalls was borue in 1819 in Manresa, a 
town in Catalonia, perched upon the summit of dark 
rocks, fronting the great purple amphitheater of Mont- 
serrat Mouetains, and looking deep down into an 
abyss where the Llobregat is spanned by its pointed- 
arched bridge. He was familiar with the mountains 
from boyhood. His education was small save that 
which nature gave him. On those bigh rock terraces 
where no sound except the occasional cry of an eagle 
breaks the entire stillness of night and day,—where, on 
one side, is revealed to the observer the long expanse 
of the Mediterranean from Barcelona to Tarragona, 
With threads of rivers leading to it all over the land- 
scape, and, on the other side, the vast range of the 
Pyrenees, snow covered, and leaning against the soft- 
est of blue skies,—where, down the perpendicular 
precipices of two or three thousand feet, grow in every 
erevice where soil can lodge a wealth of box, and 
aliternus, and laurestinus, and all the other shrubs 
that are permitted to wear their leaves the year round 
because *‘ou the flight to Egypt they sheltered the 
weariness of the Virgin Mother and Holy Child,”— 
and where the mountaineer sees through the trans- 
parent atmosphere not only every crevice of the dis- 
tant hills, but the whole of Catalonia tossed and riven 
into myriad fantastic forms,—in these and similar 
scenes the boy Savalls grew up to sixteen. A child of 
nature, roaming with the Catelan huntsmen through 
ravines and passes where the shadows of the clouds fall 
bine upon tawpy hill sides, listening to legends of the 
Virgin and saints, aroused into enthusiasm by the 
solemn bursts of music which in the old churches fol- 
low the thrilling solos, and taught to believe that Spain 
could be redeemed by those only who were champions 
of the Holy mother of God, he was, in 183, when 
Ferdinand died, the most promising devotee of the 
Catholic Church. A boy in years, he was in stature 
and judgment a man. His father had belonged for 
ten years to the *“ Royalist volunteers’—a body of 
30,000 men raised, it was said, to guard the throne and 
the church from liberals and infidels, but really to se- 
cure the succession of the Infante,—when his son joined 
him under the banner of Don Carlos, then first openly 
unfuried on the mountains of Urgel. True to the 
pronunciamento, * The old faith and the ancient cus- 
toms,” and to the watchword, “ Religion and the 
King,” they two fought together till the father was 
killed, in 1840, and the son, driven with the defeated 
Carlists across the frontier, entered France with the 
ank of Captain. An exile for eight years, be returned 
With Cabrera to Spain in 1849 only to be driven back 
again after a fitful insurrection of asingle year. His 
services were then accepted by the Duke of Modena, 
and afterwards, as has been said already, by the Pope. 

When the end came, in 1870, Savalls, still undiscour- 


aged, turned his attention to his native land. The 
Queen's Government had disgracefully ended. Igno- 


rant insurrectionists in Madrid, as if they were the 
only power of Spain, were rapidly succeeding each 
other. Amadeo was imported into the country by 
politicians, who were as certain shortly to plot against 
him as they had plotted against Isabella. Savalls, 
with the unswerving purpose of a devotee, thought he 
saw his opportunity. He had been in constant com- 
munication with the head of the Carlist Junta in 
Paris, and he now wrote from Nice to offer his services. 
“Our Holy Father, Pius IX.,”’ he said, longer 
needs me. Let the king know that I await his orders. 
I desire to be the first to raise the royal standard on 
the mountains of Montserrat, and in defence of my 
ehurch and my sovreign shall not be reluctant to die, 
sword in hand, as my father died before me.”’ He was 
as good as his word. It marks the character of the 
man, and looks like one of the stories in those roman- 
ces so lovingly studied by Don Quixote which the curé 
and the barber ruthlessly destroyed, that, like a 
knight-errant champion whose wars were to be waged 
against the spiritual enemies of God’s people, he should 
first have repaired to Rome to record his vow in the 
old church of San Clemente and receive the blessing 
of His Holiness at the Vatican before he dared to un- 
sheath his sword in the sacred cause. This done, and 
his orders received from the Junta, he hastened south- 
ward, eluded the soldiers on watch for him at the 
entrance to every pass of the Eastern Pyrenees, and 
reached in safety his early home near the ruined her- 
mitage of §. Geronimo. Here, in his native province 
of Gerona, he threw abroad for the second time the flag 
on whose folds are inseribed ** Charles VII,” and before 
the sun went down behind the mountaiu peaks on the 
day of his arrival two hundred Catalans had flocked 
to his standard and sworn allegiance to the throne. 

In the morning official newspaper of Madrid of 
April 22, 1872, mention was made of *‘ a paltry band of 
revolutionists, in Gerona, led by one Savalis’”’ as the 
only appearance of Carlism in the whole Peninsula. 
Since then two armies and three distinguished Gen- 
erals—Baldrich, Gaminde and Contreras have been 
sent to Catalonia. They have accomplished nothing 
beyond attacking the Carlists in proclamations couch- 
ed in the usual lofty Spanish style; they have been so 
often miserably beaten in the hill-figbts with the 
forces of Savalis that their first army melted away, as 
Gaminde expressed it, “like mist from the mountain- 


| 


side in the beams of a morning sun’”’; losing fortifica- 
tions and strong holds they are cooped up in Barce- 
lona; and without large reinforcements they cannot 
again take the field, and possibly may not be able to 
retain the city. This of Catalonia only. Of the Car- 
list cause in other provinces,—always misrepresented 
from Madrid ,—there is no room here to speak. 

Doubtless Francisco Savalls is a Roman Catholic of 
the severest type. Doubtless like his countryman, 
Loyola, if need were he would hang up his sword be- 
fore the altar of the Virgin in sigu of renunciation of 
temporal warfare, and walk away barefoot and bare- 
headed, with wallet aud pilgrim’s staff, to his penance. 
Doubtless his object is the establishment of pure abso- 
lutism in Spain. All this, however, need not hinder 
admiration of the man, even while it creates dislike to 
his cause. Singleness of purpose, devotion to princi- 
ple, regard to duty, chivalric heroism in a cause be- 
lieved to be good, and purity of life and character are 
not unworthy of measured admiration in any age; and 
least of allin ours. Besides, it is not even yet certain, 
beyoud doubt that a Republic is the best form of 
government for a country unfitted for it; nor that 
Protestantism is the healthiest kind of religious faith 
fora people who do not believe init. In a province 
like Catalonia, which isa sample of Spain, where, on 
the coming 12th of October, more than one hundred 
thousand pilgrims will flock to prostrate themselves, 
as has beeu done these four hundred years, before the 
black doll, called La Virgen in the great cathedral of 
El Pilar, and where more than seventy per cent. of 
the adult population can neither read nor write, the 
establishment of a republic and the propagandism of a 
new faith are, to say the least, premature. 

General Savalls is now fifty-six years old. Of middle 
height, strongly kuit frame, with bead set squarely 
and almost neckless upon herculean shoulders, grizzled 
beard and hair, bronzed complexion and light gray 
eyes—which last the Catalans inherit from their mix- 
ture during the middle ages with the Northmen mari- 
ners—he is a fine specimen of a Basque mountaineer. 
A severe disciplinarian, he nevertheless holds by 
strong personal attachment the men he commands, It 
is to his credit that he has made of the wild hordes 
that compose his rank and file a well regulated army. 
While the revolution in Madrid, like Saturn, is devour- 
ing its own children, as Zorilla, Topete, Figuerola and 
Figueras, on the other hand Savalls is gathering around 
him the offspring of others, Chiefs that stood well 
in the old army, Elio, Lizaraga and Valesco, are in 
command of considerable Carlist armies, and even in 
the Moorish cities of Seville, Cordova, Granada and 
Toledo the excesses of the Insurgents have driven 
many of the Isabellan party to the Carlist side. The 
end is not yet. The Republic, with Castelar at its 
head, may not triumph in success; and yet one prays 
that Don Carlos may never enter the palace of his 
aucestors as King Charles VII. 


THE POLITICAL CHURCH OF GER- 
MANY, 
PRES=sENSE AND HYACINTHE AT CONSTANCE, 
BY A BERLANER-RESIDENT. 


predictions of one year ago are now ful- 
filled. Turning to the files of the Christian 
Union for 1872, the reader will find an article on * The 
Catholic Quarrel in Germany,” with these words: 
“The leaders of the Old Catholic movement have set 
before them, as a primary object, the formal establish- 
ment of the Church, through the institution of a bishop 
and his recognition by the civil government as a repre- 
sentative Catholic” . . . . and, “the Prussian 
government may be driven in self-defense to adopt the 
Old Catholics as the true Catholic Church, to be recog- 
nized and sustained even to the exclusion of the Papal 
clergy—tbus creating a German-Catholic Church in 
place of the Church of Rome.” 

To-day it is announced from an official source, that 
the Prussian government has decided to recognize 
Bishop Reinkens as a Catholic bishop, and that as soon 
as the necessary formalities can be gone through with 
the King will issue a plenary deed of institution. This 
will place the ecclesiastical head of the Old Catholics 
upon the same footing with all Catholic bishops and 
Evangelical pastors who derive their sustentation from 
the State, and will bring the strong arm of the govern- 
ment to the support, morally and financially, of the 
new protestants within the Catholic Church against 
the dogmas of the Vatican Council, and the usurpa- 
tions of the Pope. Already leading journals of Berlin 
are saying, “We must no longer speak of the Old 
Catholic movement, it isa Church ;’ and they are pre- 
dicting that as soon as the decree of recognition in- 
stating Bishop Reinkens with a royal stipend shall be 
published, there will be a large accession to the Old 
Catholic party, of ‘priests who hitherto have kept 
aloof through concern for their bread and butter. 

Strictly speaking, however, the action of the govern- 
ment does not look to the creation of a new church, 
nor to the recognition of a sect within the Catholic 
Church as existing apart from the integrity of the 
church itself. Rather its intent is to treat the com- 
munity which has elected Reinkens its bishop as the 
original and true Catholics, or at least as good Catho- 
lics as any others. This the “Old Catholics” claim in 
their very title; they have not seceded from the Catho- 
lic Church, and they deny the validity of excommuni- 
cation by a Pope who has transcended his powers, and 
bas usurped the rights of the church, For this'view of 


a series of articles, officially inspired, set forththe 
legal position of the Old Catholics. It is held that the 
Old Catholics must be treated as members of the Catho- 
lic Church, as this has been and is recognized by the 
Prussian government in the constitution and the laws, 
They adhere to the doctrines and usages of the Catholic 
Church as these were when the Constitution of Prussia 
was adopted in 1850, and as these continued to be down 
to July 18, 1870. To refuse now to recognize them as 
genuine Catholics because they will not accept the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council, would be for the Prus- 
sian government to decide, that to be a Catholic one 
must believe in the infallibility of the Pope, and ac- 
knowledge his episcopate to be universal; in short, 
must admit his claim to be above all kings and emper- 
ors, all constitutions, governments, and laws. ' 

It is further argued, that to cease to regard the Old 
Catholics as genuine members of the Catholic Church, 
because they have been excommunicated by the Pope, 
would be for the government to treat as fundamental 
articles of the Catholic faith dogmas of papal suprem- 
acy hitherto unknown, and which would go to subvert 
the authority of the State over its own subjects. Todo 
this would be suicidal. Hence it is inferred that if any 
members of the Catholic Church should be treated as 
non-Catholic, apostate and excommunicate, these 
should be not the Old Catholics, but those who have 
followed the Pope in his extravagant assumptions 
against the authority of the Church, and the peace and 
order of society. 

It is certainly a bold defiance of Rome for the gove 
ernment of Prussia to accept and instate as a genuine 
Bishop of and within the Catholic Church a man who 
was chosen neither by a Chapter nor by a patron, but 
by a convention of delegates from Germany at large, 
some of whom were under the ban of Rome; who was 
consecrated by the left-handed process of going to 
Holland to a Jansenist bishop; and who in his pastoral 
declares that his election and consecration are more 
truly aspostolic, primitive, historical and Catholic than 
would be an appointment from the Pope; that the 
Pope's sanction is not requisite; that he could not take 
oath to the Usurper in the Vatican, who has trampled 
upon the rights of the Church, and has violated her 
Apostolic Constitutions, and who should be regarded 
as virtually deposed by his own follies. By according 
to Reinkens the right to exercise the functions of a 
Bishop of the Catholic Church, upon the avowal of 
such coutempt for the Pope and his authority, the 
Prussian Government goes to the full extent of legiti- 
mating, and, as it were, subsidizing the revolt of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany against its eccle- 
sinstical head. And, at the same moment, here is Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the robber of St. Peter’s Patrimony, the 
spoiler of convents and nunneries, the jailor of the 
Pope, embraced by the Emperor William as the sworn 
ally of Germany, and receiving a popular ovation as a 
demonstration against the Ultramontanes! 

The fact is, what the Prussian Government looks to 
in Old Catholicism is the founding of a Political 
Church. To this intent the movement has been quict- 
ly nursed in Prussia from its inception, and its leaders 
have been restrained from bolting from their old 
church relations, or taking any such radical steps of 
reform as would put them out of the pale of Catholi- 
cism. The outbreak of the Ultramontanes against 
Prussia and the German Empire has caused a reaction, 
even among Liberals, from the idea of separating 
Church and State, toward which there was a growing 
tendency. The fear of such abuse of liberty as the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy are making in America has 
driven the Prussian Liberals to a restrictive policy in 
church affairs; and the government has sought fora 
lever within the Catholic Church by which to pry the 
Ultramontanes out of their position. The vigorous 
driving of the new church law—here fining an arch- 
bishop, there threatening a bishop with imprisonment 
for contumacy, here warning the people that a priest 
consecrated without consent of the county president 
cannot legally baptize, confirm, nor marry, there fin- 
ing such a priegt for irregularity and, in default of pay, 
levying upon fhe pigs in his yard, here withholding 
the yearly dotation from a Catholic seminafty, there 
closing such a seminary for refusing to report to the 
civil inspector—this sharp and peremptory action of 
the government was driving both clergy and laity 
more closely into the arms of Rome. True some of the 
hierarchy show symptoms of declining the honors of 
martyrdom, and of bending until the storm shall blow 
over. But the government wishes to retain the loy- 
alty of the Roman Catholic laity, and this it hopes to 
accomplish by supporting Catholicism as interpreted 
by Bishop Reinkens, and thus Germanizing the Catho- 
lic Church in Prussia. In a word, it would create a 
political church, subservient to the behests of the Em- 
pire in any future struggles with Rome. This policy 
was let out at the late Conference of Old Catholics at 
Constance, Switzerland, to the great disgust of our 
good friends, Pressensé and Hyacinthe. Dr. Vilk, of 
Augsburg, a member of the German Parliament, fore 
getting the courtesies of the occasion, addressed the 
Conference as if he was making a speech to his con- 
stituents. He sought to identify the Old Catholic 
movement with German unity and progress, and 
characterized it as a war for home against the foreigne 
er, a conflict between Deutschthum and Walschthum— 
aterm which, more than once in German history and 
literature, has been specifically applied to the French. 
Dr. Pressensé so took it, and with patriotic indigna- 


the government, the public mind has been : repared by 
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tion rose and left the Assembly, followed by Hya- 
cinthe. The full report of ViOlk’s speech shows that 
Pressens¢ may have been too sensitive and haaty. 
Still the speech was unfortunate, and it will be still 
more unfortunate if a movement which has so many 
good elements, and is beginuing to show signs of moral 
life, shall be captured by the politicians, and con- 
verted into a political church. For the moment the 
government tay seem to strengthen it, but, in the end, 
such a relation must work mischicf to both parties, 
BERLIN, Sept. 2. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF BETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
NO. 1S. 
TARLY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND RETRIBUTION, 
‘\ E have spoken in general terms of Origen 
and of his system of theology, based on pre- 
existence and universal restoration. We have spoken 
of his age, and of his relations to it, and to the coming 
ages. We have spoken of bis eminent piety, of his 
distinguished scholarship, of the great work accom- 
plished by him in the fleld of sound literature, and of 
his educating power on the great minds of the genera- 
tions that followed him. We have also, in general 
terms, given the debased character of the age in which 
bis doctrine of universal restoration was denounced as 
beretical and subjected to an anathema by the local 
Council of Constantinople in the year 44. We now 
come back to his age to unfold it more fully in its re- 
lations to theological schools, which from his time were 
most fully developed. At the time when he published 
his system of theology be was the leading teacher iu 
the great Theological School of Alexandria. 
DR. SHEDD’S VIEW. 
’ But we are told by Dr. Shedd, in a passage which we 
have quoted in a preceding number, that the doctrine 
of future universal restoration was entirely coufined 
to that school. He does not say how many other 
schools there were, nor what course these diasenting 
Or opposed schools took, when, in a school so promi- 
inent and influential as that of Alexandria, a doctrine 
Was promulgated which they regarded aa erroneous 
and dangerous. It is, therefore, the more important 
for us if we would get a true view of the facts of his- 
tory, in all their relations, to consider these pointa. 
The idea conveyed by him is that of a general and 
united public sentiment in the church, from which oue 
theological school dissented as a kind of wandering 
star, whilst all the other luminaries revolved barmo- 
Diously around the great center of truth. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE VIEW. 

If this is a true view of the facta of the case, then 
it is morally vecessary that certain other facta should 
be found in the records of history. It cannot be 
supposed that any teacher in a theological school 
would be allowed to continue from year to year 
to train up teachers hostile to the prevailing views 
of the main body of the churches without some 
effort to arrest the course of the evil, either by his 
removal, or by founding opposing schools, or by 
elaborate argumentative refutations of the errors pro- 
mulgated, or by all these measures at once. 

APPEAL TO FACTS, 

What was dove when Dr. Ware, a Unitarian, was 
appointed professor in Harvard College, and it was 
felt that the institution had come under the control of 
Tnitarians, and would be used as a means of promul- 
gating their views? Why was Andover founded, ex- 
cept because it was felt thut the college, originally 
desigued to train up godly, orthodox, religious teach- 
ers, was to be used in opposition to the doctrines of the 
churches by which it was founded? Why was Am- 
herst College founded, except to make good the loss? 
Why did the Unitarian controversy break out, and 
lead to earnest argument and profound research? Was 
it not to vindicate and defend the eudangered truth? 
Suppose now,after Audover had been founded, that Dr. 
Griffin or Professor Stuart had published an elaborate 
Bystem of theology, resulting in the doctrine of uni- 
versal restoration, would an orthodox board bave al- 
lowed them to continue to teach in peace? Would 
they not have been speedily removed? Or, if not, if 
they could carry the trustees and overseers with them, 
would not the seminary have become at once the ob- 
ject of ceaseless attacks from Princeton, and other 
achools devoted to the defence of the true faith? 

If, then, the state of opinion existed of old in the 
church at large which is alleged by Professor Shedd, 
ought we not to find in history facts analogous to 
those which buve been briefly sketched from the his- 
tory of the church in New England? Andif we do 
not find them, isit not proof conclusive that the state 
of things alleged did not exist? 

REAL STATE OF FACTS. 


What, then, waa the state of facts as to the leading 


theological schools of the Christian world in the age 
of Origen and some centuries after? It was, in brief, 
this: there were at least six theologica! schools in the 
church at large. Of these six schools, one, and only 
one, was decidedly and earnestly in favor of the doc- 
trine of future eternal punishment. One was in favor 
Two were in favor 
of the doctrine of universal restoration on the princi- 
ples of Origen, and two in favor of universal restora- 
tion on the principles of Theodore of Mopsuestia. It 
ia also true that the prominent defouders of the doc- 


trine of universal restoration were decided believers 
in the divinity of Christ, in the trinity, in the incarna- 
tion and atonement, and in the great Christian doc- 
trine of regeneration; and were, in piety, devotion, 
Christian activity and missionary enterprise, as well as 
in learning and intellectual power and attainments, 
inferior to none in the best ages of the church, and 
were greatly superior to those by whom, in after ages, 
they were condemned and anathematized. 

It is also true that the arguments by which they de- 
fended their views were never fairly stated and 
answered. Indeed, they were never stated at all. 
They may admit of a thorough answer and refutation, 
but even if 30, they were not condemped and anathe- 
matized on any such grounds, but simply in obedience 
to the arbitrary mandates of Justinian, whose final ar- 
guments were deposition and banishment for those 
who refused to do his will, 

CONSEQUENCES. 

If all these things are so, it does not of course follow 
that the doctrine of universal restoration istrue. That 
is a question to be decided on Scriptural grounds, But 
it does follow that the assumption that this question 
waa settled by THE cChurcH, 30 called, in a manner de- 
serving either contidence or respect is utterly falla- 
cious and delusive. 

DEMAND OF PROOF. 

Of course the statements that have been made by us 
demaud proof. They differ greatly from the statements 
of Prof. Shedd, and though they can be sustained by 
the combined testimony of all the most authoritative 
church historians, yet they present the case jn a 
stronger light than will befouna‘in any one of them. 
But a careful examination of the original sources of 
evidence will abundantly sustain every historical 
proposition that we have laid down, 

It will be in order, then, to mention the six leading 
theological schools of which we have spoken. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, 

Geographically, they are situated around the Medi- 
terranean Sea, except one which is on the upper 
courses of the Euphrates. Beginning, then, at the 
great school of Alexandria, whose position on this 
question is conceded, and passing up on the cast end 
of the Mediterranean Sea, we come to Cossarea, which 
for some years Wus the seat of a distinguished theo- 
logical school, under the care of Origen and his friend 
Pamphilus. 

For a time, Dr. Schaff tells us, it “outshone that at 
Alexandria, and labored for the spread of the king- 
dom of God... From this school came the celebrated 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, ever the grateful scholar and 
admirer, and finally the eulogist of Origen. Passing 
on to the north we come to Antioch, in West Syria, 
where was the celebrated Antiochian school to which 
belonged such representatives as Diodore of Tarsus, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia, those well-known advo- 
cates of universal restoration, not as followers of Ori- 
gen, but on principles of their own. Passing on far- 
ther to the east, we come to Edessa, in Eastern Syria, 
and, farther on, to Nisibis. The East Syrian great 
theological school was sometimes in one of these 
places, and sometimes in the other, according as they 
were tolerated or persecuted by the orthodox Greek 
Church and the emperor. But here waa the great 
center of the persecuted Nestoriansa, when excom- 
municated und anathematized by the orthodox Greek 
Church aud the imperial decree. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA, 

As Nestorians, they could not but revere the great 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who was, in fact, the father 
of Nestorianism. Accordingly, bis works were trans- 
lated into Syriac, and he was revered in the Nestorian 
Churches as “THE INTERPRETER” of the Word of 
God, It must be conceded that he was especially hon- 
ored as the father and defender of Nestorianism. But 
it is impossible that his views of restoration should 
have been unknown, for they are an essential element 
of his system, aud are prominently declared in his 
works and iu his creed. In addition to this they are, 
as has been said, introduced into the liturgy which he 
drew up fer the Nestorian Church, Yet his views on 
this point were vot enforced asa creed, and the emi- 
nent James of Nisibis, and Ephraim, the Syrian, in 
their popular discourses, teach future eternal punish- 
ment. Whether this was their interior belief, we can- 
not say, but the fact that Theodore was so honored, as 
“the interpreter,’ and that his works were translated 
and circulated without protest, authorizes the state- 
ment that the influence of this school was in favor of 
universal restoration. 

ANALOGOUS CASE. 

To see the force of these facts, suppose that the theo- 
logical works of the most eminent modern advocate 
of universal restoration were to be introduced into the 
Union Theological Seminary at New York, or into the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, as a text-book, and 
that he was highly honored aa“ the interpreter” of 
the Word of God, aud that no protest was uttered 
against the doctrine of universal restoration, would it 
be unfair to say that the influence of those seminaries 
was in favor of that doctrine? Add te this that he 
was permitted to introduce it into certain acta of pub- 
lic worship in that denomination, and would not the 
evidence be complete? 

TESTIMONY TO THEODORE. 

Consider, now, who Theodore of Mopsuestia was, not 
as viewed by a slavish packed council, met to execute 
the will of a Byzautine despot, but by one of the most 
emineut evangelical scholars of Germany, Dorner, 


Of him he says: “Theodore of Mopsuestia was the 
crown and climax of the school of Antioch. The com- 
pass of his learning, his acuteness, and, as we muat 
suppose, also, the force of his personal character, con- 
joined with his labors through many years, as a teach- 
er both of churches and of young and talented disci- 
ples, and as a prolific writer, gained for him the title 
of Magister Orientis. He labored on uninterruptedly 
till his death in the year 427, and was regarded with 
an appreciation the more widely extended as he was 
the first Oriental theologian of his time.”’—( Doctrine 
of Person of Christ, Div. 2, Vol. L, p. 50, Edinburgh.) 
STATEMENT OF NEANDER. 

Add to this the statement of Neander as to other 
schools springing from the school of Fdeasa and Nisi- 
bis, “From this school arose others among this 
church party (the Nestorian); and through many cen- 
turies it contributed to diffuse great enthusiasm for 
Christian knowledge and theological culture, and par- 
ticularly for Biblical studies, to which the spirit of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia had given the incentives; anil 
the Nestorian churches became an important instru- 
ment of diffusing Christianity in Eastern Asia.”— 
Church History, Vol. IL, p. 5. 

We cannot at this point apeak of the wonderful mia- 
siowary spirit of the Nestorian Churvhes whom Theo- 
dore thus inspired, nor of their connection through 
the Saracens with the revival of Europe from the 
paralysis and darkness into which they had been 
plunged by the corrupt and persecuting despotiam 
which anatbematized Theodore. Humboldt, Dr. Dra- 
per and Lecky have noticed it as one of the sublime 
and wonderful dispensations of Providence, and at 
another time we may speak of it more fully. But now 
we must resume our circuit of theological schools. 

SCHOOL OF JOHN. 

Returning, then, to Antioch, and passing to the 
north of the Mediterranean, we come to Asia Minor, 
the field of the seven churches of the Apocalypse and 
of the apostle John. As the evangelist Mark is said to 
have founded the school of Alexandria, so the apostle 
John is regarded as the founder of the school of Asia 
Minor, from which came Polycarp, Melito and Ire- 
meus, the great defender of the Church against the 
(inostic heresies, 

DR. SCHAFF ON (REN ATS, 

Of him Dr. Schaff says: “ Irenaeus was the leading 
representative of the Asiatic Johannean school in the 
second half of the second century, the champion of 
Catholic orthodoxy against Gnostic heresy, and the 
mediator between the Eastern and Westeru Churches. 
He united a learned Greek education and philosophical 
penetration with practical wisdom and moderation 
and a sound sense of the simple and essential in Chria- 
tianity. We may plainly trace in him the influence of 
the spirit of John."’—(Church History, Vol. 4%. 

Dr. KURTZ. 

Of this achool Dr. Kurtz says that it was “ disatin- 
guished by its firm adherence to the Bible, its strong 
faith, ita scientific liberality, its conciliatory tone, and 
its treuchant polemics against heretics.""—( Tert-book 
of Church History, p. 157. Philadelphia.) It is, there- 
fore, the more remarkable that the doctrine of future 
eternal punishment was not taught by any of this 
school, 30 far as we know, nor the doctrine of univer- 
sal restoration; but, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of the final annihilation of the wicked was clearly 
taught by s0 eminent a man as Irenzeus. Thus, in five 
out of six of the early theological schools we do not 
find the doctrine of future eternal punishment. Nor 
do we find any assault on the School of Alexandria 
from any quarter for their unfaithfulness to that doe- 
trine, por any general combination against them, nor 
any effort to found seminaries against them, nor any 
general excitement and coutroversy in behalf of the 
doctrine of future eternal punishment. What shall 
we say, then? Wasit held in no school? Yes, in one— 
the school of Northern Africa. Making the complete 
circuit of the Mediterranean Sea, we come at laat to 
the field in which labored Tertullian, Cyprian, Minu- 
cius Felix, and greatest and last of all, Augustine. Ino 
this school the doctrine of future eternal punishment 
had faithful defenders, and universal restoration and 
final annihilation found! no place. From it came an 
influence that, maturing during the course of cen- 
turies, led at last to attacks on both Origen and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia for their heresy as to future eternal 


punishment. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


This, however, is but a general view of the position 
of these schools on the question of future retribution. 
But it illustrates and confirms our previous statement 
as to the freedom of opinion that long prevailed on 
the subject, for the believers in eternal punishment 
encountered no odium from any quarter. 

PARTICULAR VIEW. 

But a more particular view of these schools and 
their eminent teachers and scholars is necessary to a 
clear understanding of the state of things at large in 
the churches, and of the course of events. We shall 
first look a little more closely at the school of Asia 
Minor founded by the apostle John, and of which 
Polyearp and Lrenwus are representatives. It is of 
great moment to verify the statements which we have 
often made concerning Irenweus, of his belief of the 
annihilation of the wicked, and also to inquire te what 
extent these views were adopted by others. After this, 
it will be in order to consider the different grounds on 
which the doctrine of universal restitution was held 


and defended in the difereut schools. 
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THE FALSE POPE, 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


N the Convent of Scbinau 
Dwelt the nun Elizabeth, 

Peering in the face of death, 
Weak with watching, scant of breath. 
And the lezend tells us how 
Stories grew on every side 
That her wondrous sight descrim] 
On the skull its tleshy mask ; 
So that they who died before 
Curious History could ask 
What might be the names they bore 
Came again, and she could know 
Men and women tombed below, 


All the virgins of Colorne, 
And their abbess, she had found 
From the corpses in the ground 
Near the city walls—-cach bone 
Hurrying to rejoin its own. 


Strange these visions, if arizht 
One has read what they recite; 
Strange the dreams of skulls and shins 
- Doing penance for their sins; 
Stranger still what cure they took 
To be entered in her book ! 


By and by they found some more 
Disconnected bones and dust 
Mixed with ruined heaps and rust 
Of the armor soldiers wore. 


So the nun Flizabeth 
Went and scanned the face of death, 
Gazing with her bated breath, 
And her eyes fixed in a trance, 
And her mind with fancies filled. 
So she told them, ata glance, 
Who was this and who was that; 
Who by sword or spear was killed; 
Who had died at case and fat; 
Who were martyrs, who were not, 
In that consecrated spot. 


This had left the wordly state 
Of an areh-episcopate ; 
Here a bishop, there a priest, 
Were among the dear deceased ; 
As, among the good and fat, 
Some had worn the scarlet hat. 
But, at length, Elizabeth, 
Out of all this heap of death, 
From among the crumbling stones, 
From among the doubtful bones, 
Found—0Oh, joy beyond her hope !— 
Indications of a Pope! 


Then the abbot, shrewd Gerlach 

(Who had sent the epitaph 

And had said, with quiet laugh, 

He believed it only half), 

Got this sudden answer back : 
‘This is Pope Saint Cyriac, 

Martyr, as you should have known, 

With the virgins in Cologne.”’ 

Surely this one seemed to be 

Odorous of sanctity! 


But the drg old abbot then 
Dropped awhile his busy pen, 
Rummaged in his dusky den, 
Opened books and pored o'er pages, 
Turned the records of the ages, 
Hunting all the centuries back 
For the lost Saint Cyriac. 
When, behold! to his disgust, 
This most execrable dust 
Had resignedand run away 
On that memorable day. 


And the abbot, sage Gerlach, 
When they asked him how he sped 
With the story of the dead, 

And the Pope Saint Cyriac, 

Said, “ It 's true he once was thero 
Sitting in Saint Peter's chair, 

Like some others, good and fat. 
And he died; but what of that ? 
He can just as well be missed : 
Strike the fellow from the list!" 


VO SEMITE.—III, 
BY THE REY. W. R. G. MELLEN. 


arrived at Hutchings’s, and sufficiertt- 
| rested from his fatigues—greatly less than he 
had previously supposed they would be—the traveler 
naturally asks, ** Where shall I go? What shall I see?" 
Yankee-like, his host will answer, ** How long time can 
you give tothevalley?” According to the reply to this 
question will be the programme of his “ guide, philos- 
opher and friend,” which he cannot do better than to 
follow. Certain things, however, he will not fail to 
sue, He will go—early in the morning, if possibl—to 
Mirror Lake, from whose surface the reflection is so 
perfect that, while looking at it, he will wonder 
whether he is looking into the water or the sky. He 
will go to Vernal and Nevada Falls, taking a day for 
the excursion, and finding it filled with delight. Else- 
where these cataracts would be stupendous; even here 
they are imposing. On bis way to them he will notice 
how the valley divides into different gorges at its 
upper extremity, and, if curious, will try to trace out 
corresponding projections and indentations op either 
side, as illustrative of the theory that they were vio- 
lently sundered, and, if brought together, would fit 
each other indifferently well even now. He will also 
find Piwyuack Cave just below the Vernal Fall, and the 
rucky parapet, breast high, on its summit not without 


interest; while at “Casa Nevada,” almost withiu a 
atene’s throw of the Nevada fall, and right at the base 
of * Liberty Cap,”’ he will find both rest and comfort. 
If * Liberty Cap" or * Clouds’ Rest” is to be ascended— 
and both are accessible even to ladies—this is the point 
from which to start. Leaving the Casa early in the 
morning, a party can “do” either mountain, aud de- 
scend to Hutchings’ in time for dinner. Then there is 
the Yo Semite Full, worthy of more than one visit at 
both ita foot and its summit; while if Glacier Point 
wer not taken on the way tte the valley, it must not 
ix forgotten now, No difficulty, indeod, will be found 
in making up a programme for a fortnight, every 
day’s feature of which will embrace sometbing new 
and interesting, Whoeso is forced to depart hence 
without spending at loust four or five duys, will find 
himself tormeuted with a fiercer desire to revisit the 
valley than he had to enter it the first time. He will 
scareely wonder that Iiutehbings and one or two other 
famiiies should have made their permanent horne in 
a0 marvelous & place though it be so far in the wilder- 
ness; and certainly will not be surprived that many 
who go there prolong their stay far beyond their orig- 
intention. 

Of this number was Mrs. Yelverton, s0 well known 
to fame, and who cume so near miserably perishing in 
the valley two or three yeurs since. On arrivieg, she 
said to ber host: “Mr, have come to 
apend a day or two with you.” 

“T am very happy to ace you, madame.” was the 
reply, “and | shall do what T can te make you com- 
fortable.” 

In fact, she remained just four months, It was Oc- 
tober, and near the time of driving and heavy suow- 
storms before she was ready to go. Whoso was not 
prepared, if need were, to winter in the valley, there- 
fore, must speedily prepare to leave it. Three Fioglish 
gentlemen were also in the valley, accompanied by a 
single guide. They were to leave on a certain day; 
and Mrs, Yelvertou decided to go with them. The 
morning came, threatening an inmesliate storm. 
Horses were saddled, and the gentlemen booted and 
apurm«<l, ready to mount. But no lady appeared. 
After awhile Mix. Hutchings, who bad gone to her 
room to ascertain the cause of delay, returned with the 
report that Mrs. Yelverton was somewhat unwell, but 
would soon be ready to leave. As she was a good 
horsewoman, and knew the path for some distance, 
she requested the party not to delay, saying she would 
overtake it by the time it reached Inspiration Rock. 

Impatient to be gone, the gentlemen waited for 
nothing more, but started down the vulley at the top 
of their horses’ speed. It was, however, nbout half an 
hour before Mrs. Yelverton appeared to follow them, 
when scattering snow-flakes bad already begun to fall. 
She would not be dissuaded from setting forth, and 
atarted at a pace pot inferior to that of her prede 
cessors, Neur the lower end of the valley, und where 
the bridle-path begins to ascend the mountain side, 
she looked about for her escort. Neither traveler nor 
guide was there, She pushed on, the snow now fall- 
ing quite rapidly, as fast as she could, until she reached 
Inspiration Rock. But no gentleman snd no guide 
was there. Hoping still to overtake her countrymen, 
who seemed to be flying from ber, she urged her horse 


onward as fust aa possible, But the tracks of those she. 


was following grew fainter and fainter until they whol- 
ly disappeared, and the path itself was not well defined. 
Stilshe went on until shecame toaswamp, across which 
her way led. She put ber horse at what she supposed 
the right crossing-place, but he refused to take it and 
sought another. She dured not allow bim to go where 
he would, feariug he would sink in the mire; but to 
force him to go where he would not sbe was unable, 
And now, with the snow eight or ten inches deep 
and rapidly increasing, the shades of nizht were fall- 
ing. What to do in this terrible strait! To proceed on 
her course was impossible; to retiace her steps hardly 
less difficult. Af length she remembered passing not 
far back a large pine tree, out of which the fire had 
burnt, near the ground, alinost the entire beart. Back 
to that she retreated, and found it large enough to ad- 
mit not only herself, but the head and about half the 
body of her horse. Here, therefore, drawing her shawls 
and wraps about her as well aa she could, and leading 
her horse as fur into the friendly covert as it would 
permit him to enter, she passed the night, holding the 
bridle-rein in ber hand. What were her fears aud 
hopes, her physical and mental sufferings during the 
slow-moving bours, and while the wind was ronring 
and the snow was sifting down through the pine-tree 
tops, it would be difficult toimagine. She remeimberrd 
that grizzly and cinnamon bears, if not very common, 
were pot unknown iv those regions, and that it was 
not at all impossible that one of them inigbt pay her 
a visit before morning dawned, She remembered, too, 
the terrible curse pronounced ov her by ber husband 
at their last interview. He had endeavored to per- 
suade her to acquicsce in his wishes, admit the invalid- 
ity of their marriage, which both Irish and Scotti-h 
Courts Lad declared legal, and confess herself some- 
thing else than a virtuous wife and honorable woman. 
To this end he exhausted all the means, whether of 
arguinent or entreaty, bribery or threats, within his 
power, but without avail. Finding her utterly im- 
movable, and losing his own temper, this beautiful 
specimen of the British nobility launched at bis much- 
abused wife the most terrible maledictiovs. Might 
she live friendless and alone, in compicte destitution 
Bud degradation. Might she die with nu human ear to 


Vor. VIIL, No. 16. 


— 


| listen to her parting aigh, no gentle voice to speak a 


comforting word, and no friendly hand to close hee 
sightiess eyes or give her lifeless form a decent burial, 

How such a curse, though from a really cursed as 
well as cursing creature, affects some superstitious 
minds ia well known; and in Mrs. Yelverton’s Irish 
temperament there ia probably no slight streak of 
superstition. At any rate, all night long the dreadful 
mialeietion waa riuging in her ears, and seeming likeiy 
of realization. Forif she bad not lived in friendlews 
solitude and pinching want, she certainly now ap- 
peared hkely to dic in aa bitter loneliness and desola- 
tion as malice itself could desire, while for her body 
there seemed no better fate than to foe<d the birds and 
beasts of prey. 

But as all things carth!y sooner or later come to aa 
en], 80 the night wore away without bringing hew 
A Visit from either wolf or bear. As soun aa it wns 
fairly light, benumbed and almost frozen she cmerged 
from her covert, mounted her horse, and, as there was 
nothing else to do, turved his heed toward the Valley. 
She succested in fuding aud keeping the path, and 
wis making good progress dowu the mountain-<ide, 
when she came to an immense boulder around which 
the puth made a sharp angle. Turning thia, what 
should coufrout ber but a buge Cinnameou bear! OF 
course the frightened! horse instantly wheeksd, and 
made his way back some little distance with the great- 
eat possible specd. Then bis rider reined him in. She 
looked around, but the bear was nowhere visible. She 
Waited some time. Go in the opposite direction she 
could not. If her life were to be preserved she mest 
go in that. So, after a while, she urged her horse 
down the mouutaiv again, and around the rock, To 
ber great joy the bear was gone, secming te Lawe bec 
as much frightened by ber as she was by Lim, 

With revived courage, she pow went ou ler way. 
Bat whether for the purpose of increasing ber cireule- 
tion, or for some other reason, she ere long dismotiatedt 
and attempted to walk. She had not proceeded tar, 
however, when, making @ misstep where, op one side 
of the path, was quite a precipice, she lo-t her balane-+ 
and fell down the declivity between twenty aod thirty 
ft, landing amongst bushes aud in some depth of 
snow, Theshock to ber already over-taxed and ex- 
hausted frame was so great that sbe swooned. How 
long she remained inscnusible she could not tell; prob- 
ably not many Reviving, she recalled her 
recent expenecnce and present condition, and realized 
that if her life were not to terminate then and there, 
she tnust make a desperate effort in its behalf. Av- 
cordiugly she dragged her torn and te«iraggied 
ments and ber bruised and bleeding limba out of the 
bushes, succecded once more ip finding the path, down 
which she rather stumbled than walked a little di«- 
tance, She came then toa large prostrate tree, lying 
Close fo and nearly parallel with her way, aud on the 
leeward side of which was almost bare gronml, Here 
exhausted nature refused to do more, and here, there- 
fore, she lay downto die. Here, too, se far as ber own 
experience was concerned, she did die. That is, she 
became unconscious, and had she uot been quickly 
found would lave known no more of carthly grief or 
gladness, 

But it happened that Mr. Hutchings aad a peighheer 
had business urgently requiring thew presence at Me- 
tiposa; and, notwithstanding the svow of the previous 
day and night, they set forth that morning on thew 
journey thither. When near the fallen tree, Me. H., 
who was somewhat behind his companion, swidemy 
heard him call, “ Hutchings, Hutebings! for Gord's 
sake, hurry up! Here is a dead woman!" Inpstant!y 
diviving who it inust be, as be had been vota littlean«- 
ious for Mrs. Yelverton's safety, Mr. Hutchings rushed 
forward to find, by a glance, his suspicions verified, 
A slight examination, however, showed him that life 
wis pot extinet. Asking his neighbor to kindle a five 
of the dried leaves and dead wood scattered around, 
himself succeeded in forcing a few drops of brandy 
from a pocket-flask between her teeth, and in quicken- 
ing a littie her circulation by chaflazg ber hands and 
feet. Soon a blazing fire was buruing, and in time 
the almost frozen woman was restored to Conscious- 
ness nnd partial strength. Then, lifting her upon one 
of their horses, these good Samaritans gceutly conduef- 
ed her back to the hospitable house she had left on the 
previous morning. Here Mr. and Mrs. Hutchings so 
successfully ministered to her needs as not only to re- 
vive her drooping energies, but to obviate any Consnl- 
erable shock to her system, or injury to her henith 
frow her fearful adventure. 

On preseuting herself next morning, which she did 
in good season, Mr. H. said to her, ‘‘ Madam, it is very 
necessary that 1 should start to-~lay for Mariposa. You, 
of course, are wholly unequal to such an undertaking. 
You will therefore remain here, where as good care 
will be taken of you as poasible, until some suitable 
opportunity presents to take your departure.” 

“Mr. Hutchings,’ replied the resurrected woman, 
“TT shall go with you, feeling perfectly sale under your 
gnidance.”’ 

“But that is impossible,” exclaimed her host; “in 
your present condition you would fall from yune 
horse before the long day's ride were over.” 

“J shall qo with you,” waa her persistent respotise ; 
nor would she listen toany dissuasives from «0 doing. 
_ Go, therefore, she did, riding twenty-four mils 
that day before reaching Clarke and Moore's, where 
they spent the night. The next day they rode to Mart- 
post, veurly or quile as far; where, ov the folluwing 
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Oct. 15, 1575. 
morning she bade her four months’ host aud the savior 
of her life, a grateful adieu, and disappeared from 
his sight op her way to San Francisco, 

And here, perhaps, the reader begins to think it is 
quite time for the writer to follow her example, and 
vanish away. This I will make haste te do by saying 
that the best route by which to leave the Yo Semite, 
affording some new and glorious views, is by way of 
Gentry’s, and the new stage route—concerning which 
1 could bear nothing in San Francisco—via the Tuo- 
}ome Valley, Big Oak Flat, aud Chinese Camp, strik- 
ing the railway at Burnett's. By this route the trav- 
cler passes directly through the Tuolome grove of Se- 
inf; through a most wonderful pine forest, capable 
Ylding fifty millions of fect of lumber to the acre; 
over aregion Which shows what surface mining has 
dove for parts of California; down some long, wind- 
ing hills, where, if he have aseat on the outside of the 
coach, he finds sufficient occupation in holding on; 
and reaches his botel in San Francisco, as he can do 
by no other route, on the second evening after leaving 
liutchings’. If wheu he does so, he docs not * thank 
God and take couruge,” Le wust be—I will not attempt 
tu say what. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


MONDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


( WING to a press of interesting matter which could 
not well be either condensed or omitted, it was deemed 
best on Monday to classify the subjecta under consideration 
as Theological and Philosophical, the sections representing 
these phases of religious discussion meeting respectively in 
Association Hall and in Paul's Methodist Epiacopal 
Cuureh, As previously announced, the general question for 
tuc day was * Christianity and its Antagonisms.” 
THE THEOLOGICAL SECTION, 

Necessarily, a division of the delegates into sections nearly 
halved the number of distinguished persons present at Asso- 
ciation Hall, but the crowd was as large and as appreciative as 
ever. The exercises were opened by singing. Then followed 
a prayer, made by Bishop Campbell, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Prime then made the necessary 
morning announcements, embracing the reading of a resolu- 
tion passed by the American Bible Society, presenting each 
delegate with a copy of the Bible; an iuvitation from the 
American Institute to visit the exhibition; another from the 
Washington Branch of the Alliance to visit that city ; and still 
another from the Hon. George Stuart, asking the delegates to 
visit the Brookiyn parks and cemeteries on Wednesday, car- 
riages being promised for all who would signify their desire 
to wo, 

The list of addresaca for the morning wae aa follows: 

i. By the Rey. Prof. Stanley Leathes, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, on the Best Methods of Counteracting Moderu Loti- 
delity. 

2. By Prof. Theodore Christlieb, D.D., University of Bonn ; 
same subject. 

%. By the Rey. Join Cairns, D.D., of Berwick, England; same 
subject. 

4. By Prof. W. F. Warren, D.D., University of Boston, on 
American Infidelity, Ita Factors and Phases, ; 

5. By the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., on Faith and Reason. 

vo. By Prof. Felix Lovet, of Switzerland, on Christianity aud 

Ilumanity. 

. By the Rev. Dr. Paul Zimmerman, of Leipsic, on Ratlon- 
alism and Pantheism., 

. By Prof. J. J. Van Oosterzee, of the Tniversity of Utrecht, 

on Gospel History and Modern Criticiem. 

Professor Leathes confined his discussion on the best meth- 

ols of counteracting modern Iofidelity, for the most part, to 

a consideration of the authenticity of Revelation. He set 

forth the history and relations of Old Testament revelation 

very carefully, the following passage being perhaps the most 
noteworthy in his address :— 

* But that which is true of the Exodus Is true also of manv 
an episode in Old Testament history, and, in fact, from begin- 
ning to end, it is developed in obedience to enunciated princi- 
pies that the principle and the history must stand or fall 
together, It is net easy to reject the history, and conse- 
quently the acceptance of the principles is unavoidably in- 
volved in any fair treatinent of the history. Every great 
stage in the historic development of Israel is distinctly an- 
nounced beforehand, The thraldom in Egypt was announced 
to Abraham; the deliverance from Egypt was announced to 
Moses. The establishment of the throne of Judea was an- 
nounced to David. The captivity was announced to Hezekiah. 
The return was announced to Jeremiah. The ingathering of 
the Gentiles was announced to Hosea. The fulfillment of the 
last elucidates the fulfillment of the others. Hosea’s prophecy 
was cight centuries before the fact. We dare not in the face 
of that assert that the record of all the others was written 
after the event to which it referred, to say nothing of such a 
theory involving so much acquiesence of the nation in the 
open falschood of the writers as is absolutely inconceivable. 
in short, it becomes a balance of probabilities between the 
requisite amount of intricate collusion and the admiasion, 
upon conclusive evidence, of the communication to chosen 
recipients of the Divine foreknowledge. It is not easier to 
maintain upon mere @ priort grounds the abstract impossi- 
bility of prophecy than it is to believe, upon an accumulation 
of mo evidence which points to it, the fact that such 
prophecy has been vouchsafed upon highly exceptional occa- 
sions when the importance of the matter communicated was 
with the exceptional character of the means em- 
shoved, 

in dealing, then, with the flippant and superficial Infidelity 
which seeks to commend itself to popular favor in the present 
day, it ishighly essential to dwell upon broad facta which are 
above the tluctuating results of an uncertain criticism. It is 
never safe to trust ourselves to the narrow issue when one 
that is very broad and oy is near at hand. If God has not 
written the evidence of his truth upon undeniable facta and 
the wide current of history, he has written it upon nothing. 
The ~~~" as a whole, is precluded from the possibility of 
bearing witness to itself, because the Bible cannot define its 
own limita, but is dependent upon other authorities for the 
detinition of ita limita, But the Bible, as a whole, is suffi- 
clently distinguished for the definition of its limits from all 
other productions, and to the substantial truth of the Bible 
message, as a whole, there is a testimony borne by history 
6uch as is borne by it to pong else. We must decide in the 
face of this clear and unimpeachable testimony, if we should 
decide that the substantial truth of the Bible record and 
mhessage as a whole is undeserving of credit. There is a mass 
corroborative evidence in of the framework of 
_ Testament history, such as does not exist in support of 

ae Rarrative of Tacitus or Thucydides, and the mass of this 
evidence is becoming greater and continually re 

on.” 


-Ceiving fresh elucidat 


Professor Christlieb probably made every one who beard 


him think of the appropriateness of hi«s name, Certainly he 
suocecded toa remuckable desree in arousing the enthusiasm 
of his hearers. His address was «exactly what people did not 
expect from a professor of Bonn University. Tt is not easy to 
select from the reports thus far published parawraph which 
shall adesuately represent its peculiarly attractive character, 
After sinwing, Vrofessor Cauirn’s elaborate paper wee in 
order, but was net read, its author mot being present. Tt bas, 
however, been published, and is worthy of its distinguished 
author, He classes modern Latidelity as inward or outward, 
or, in technical lanwuage, sulbblective and objectives” Under 
the last, the obfective chasse of or 
blocks, he referred thus to those peculiar to Protestantism : 


The scandals of Prote<tantism have not those of 
Romanism, tut «till they are very great, and bave ministered 
toa sed extent to infidelity. The Protestant Church in ail its 
sections has never sufficiently realized thix heavy 
ity. The unbeliever bas not been foetified, but the Church 
has not been guiltless. A very rapid enumeration of these 
which all from the deviation of Pret. 
estantisim from its own iden, and which make it in practice 
lame and incousistent with the perteet Clristiunity of which 
it professes to be an exhibition, is all that i¢ here required, 1 
do not enter at larwe into the doctrinal erarweration or de- 
fects of Protestantis«m, which bave tonded te prejudice the 
minds of men against the Gospel. The greatest danger on 
the one side has lain in an exaltation of doeetrine, and the a. 
sertion of a strict and intlexitde orthodexy without sufficient 
stress being laid on life and a till it has almost seomed 
aus if mere accuracy of opinion were the test of bellevers anid 
unbelievers: and on the other side, and even more fatally, in 
a dissent from all the doctrinal pecniiarities of Christianity, 
thi) its essence was laid in a good and virtuous life, in which 
the unbelicver was only tortified by ite newations in his 
own position, Speaking broadly, the charge of doctrinal ex- 
aysweration lies most heavily against the older Protestanti«mn, 
that of doctrinal defect aguinst the latter; and in reward to 
the relations of doctrine and practice, the Protestant Church 
has still much to learn, that there way be a visible source of 
strength and not of weakness.” 


Professor Henry B. Smith was expected to speak on this 
subject, but, being ill, waa unable to fulfill his engagement. 

Next in order of topics was “ The Phases of American Infi- 
delity.”” Ou this subject President William F, Warren, of the 
University of Boston, delivered an address which is full of 
interest to his countrymen, giving as it does a resumé of 
American ecclesiastical history such as is not often heard tn 
a public speech, Aftera brief reference to the colonial period 
of our history, he aaid, in apeaking of the peculiar conditions 
under which Christlanity was established on this continent: 


“Here a Romanist colony was nearest neighbor to settle- 
ments of fugitive Huguenots, there the plain aad quietistic 
Quaker was separated only by a boundary line frou the formal 
and rit~loving Anglican. Noblemen and Peasanta, Papista 
and Protestants, Koundheads and Cavallers, Koyalists and 
haters of royalty, believers and unbelievers, all found them- 
selves standing on a common platform, all faithful to their 
Old World atinities, Outof elements so utterly heterogene- 
ous whence could unity and order come? It could come only 
from that Author of peace and Lover of concord, who delights 
to reconcile all aptugouisms aod unify all that sin bas dissey- 
ered, 

* Toward the middle of the last century came the fullness 

of God's time for generating a new Christian netlonality. 
First a soul was needed to organize the rich though moticy 
elements into one living, national body. That soul was com- 
municuted, as by «a divine attiatus, in the Whitefieldian re- 
vival. Inits mighty heat the old intellcetual and spiritual 
vartition walls, by which the colonies had been so long iso- 
ated, fused and let one tide of gracious influence roll through 
the whole domain. For the first time in their history the 
British colonies were agitated by one thought, swayed by one 
mind, moved by one impulse. Aguin and again through all 
these colonies this most famous evangelist of history moved 
in triygmph. Puritan New England forgot that he was a 
gowned priest of the very Church from whose oppres-ion 
they had thed to the wilds of anew world. Dutch New Vork 
aud German Pennsylvania almost unlearned their dewenerat- 
ing vernacular as the listened to his celestial eloquence. The 
Quaker was delighted with bis Gospel simplicity, the Cove- 
nanter and Huguenot with his *‘deetrines of grace” The 
Episcopalians were his by ri¢ehtful Church fellowship, and 
thus when it came to pass that when, after crossing the ocean 
cighteen times in his tying ministry, he lay down to death in 
Newburyport, he was unconsciously but in reality the spirit- 
ual father of agreat Christian nation. The fact bas never 
been duly acknowledged by the historian, but a fact it is.” 

We have not room to quote from this able addresa at such 
length as we would like. Suffice it to say that resident Warren 
seta forth ina way which must have been most impressive to 
our foreign questa, who were presumalhly unfamiliar with the 
peculiar phases of cis- Atlantic heterodoxy, the history of Fou- 
riertsm and all the other isms, pure and impure, which fol- 
lowed in ita train, from the time of the three Thomases—Jef- 
ferson, Cooper, and Paine—to the present day. Lu conelu- 
sion, he said: 

* American Christians are not especially disturbed by the 
fact that there are different forma of unbelief and misbeliet 
in our land. The fact is a sud one, but it is only a small frac- 
tion of the inflnitely sadder fact of man’s universal blindness 
and corruption. We expect that there will be infidels and 
errorists in the world as long as there are unrenewed men in 
the worll. We expect to abolish intidelity only by bringing 
all natural men into the experience of « spiritual life, whose 
supernatural facta will admit of no explanation short of that 
ven us in the Supernatural Word, and in the holy Catholic 
‘hurch. Believing that there never was a time when 80 many 
shared this spiritual life, and the intellectual world-view, 
which property answers to it, believing also that there never 
was atime when the leavening process of Christ's kingdom 
among nen was so rapid and irreversible as at present, we 

reach Christ with all boldness, as the general and only ef- 
ectual antidote of unbelief. To every taunting query, ‘Cau 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” we auswer, * Come 
and see.” To every conceited sneer at Christ's authority we 
respond, ‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.’ To every candid seeker after 
truth and righteousness, however lost in error and in sin, we 
offer Chriat, the power of God and the wisdom of God. The 
Holy Spirit attends the word. Blessed be God, Blaephemers 
are silenced, scoffers are made docile inquirers, atheists arc 
converted to God, deniers of Christ experience bis power and 
shout bis praise. Hallelujah! The Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth. Therefore unto the ever blessed Father, the reign- 
ing Son, the world-transforming Spirit be ascribed all glory 
and blessing world withoutend. Amen and amen.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

7n continuation of the day's schedule, Professor Rovet 
opened the afternoon session with an address in French on 
“Christianity and Humanity.” Many of his ideas were fresh 
and original, and, being expressed in a language compara- 
tively unfamiliar to a majority of the audience, were pecu- 
larly provocative of applause, which was in some instances 
long-continued and enthusiastic. The last two papers were 
read as announced in the programme, Herr Stuart, of Rotter- 
dam, reading Professor Van Oosterzce's paper In the absence of 
itaauthor. Herr Stuart expressed himself as hurt at the eo- 
forcement of the “ time rule” when he last appeared before 
the Alliance. 

Tur PHILOSOPHICAL SECTION. 

St. Paul's Church was filled at tea a.m., the hour for meet- 
ing, and after preliminary devotional exercises the regular 
proceedings were begun, Tho list wad as follows; 


1. By Der. James Met'osh, of Princeton, on The 
Aspect of the Doctrine of Develonment.” 
. By Principal Dawson. of Meiill Collews. Montreal. on “ Ite 
Di<coverios with reference to Primitive Man.” 
Philosophy.” 
Professear Arnetd of Princeton, on 
the Title.” 
. By Dr. J. W. Nevin, of Lanewster, on 
Humanity.” 
i. Professor Spieas, of the Universi y of Jena. on 
Theolowy and Philosophy.” 

lor, address had been looked for will areat en- 
terest, his being one which ix of ab<orbing interes 
thre present time. He by pre-enting his 
be two long gulleries, the one containing 
tions of what is known a4 the development theory, and the 
other these of revcalcd religion, ending with the Cross of 
( 

This following quotation may give an idea of hia boe of 
argument, but the whole address wa4aso replete with wis and 
liberal views of this great qrte-tion, that ao quotations can do 
it justice, 

“ Tiaving taken a cursory glance at each of these roekut 
fulleries, let us now look back upon the two. ina 
weneral way that there is a correspondence between them. In 
both we have moral law set forth: in one by the conscience, 
in the other by the commands or prohibitions in Eden, by the 
tables of stone on Mount Sinal, and by the Sermon on the 
Mount In the New Testament. But there i4 thix important 
difference: the one tells us that the how boas been and 
in proof points to the wickedness in the world and the guilty 
remorse which agitates men’s bosoms, but reveals no w “y by 
which the sin can be forgiven; whereas the other, while it 
declares that sin has been committed, clearly makes knowna 
way by which the sinner may be reconciled toGaodt. Roth rm 
veal order in the world, one as appotated by God, other 
a» discovered by 

The address naturally gave rise to somo discussion which 
threatened to consume the time assignee! to other speaker, 
The question of development, however, cume to the fore ia 
almost every address that was made in the philosephical 
section, The afternoon session was not so fully attended as 
wus that of the morniog, but ite procecdings were most tn- 
teresting to those who were present. ; 
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POURTH PROCEEDINGS, 
Tuesday, October 6, 1375 


\ ONDAY'S subdivisions proved inadequate, ae 
L there were practically four sections on Tuesday, The 
first met at A-sociation Hall, the second at St. Paul's Church, 
the third at the Madison Avenue Church, and the fourth at 
the Bromiway Tabernacle. A children’s meeting was held at 
the Church of the Disciples. The first section adjourned 
its afternoon session to enable delegates to attend the 
meeting at Madison Avenue Church, which promised to 
be, and was, of great interest. Association Hall seems to 
be the place to hear the morning's anpouncementa, Dr. 
Prime being the chief receptacle for Alliance news. Invita- 
tions are stillcoming in. Dr. Mct'osh began by asking all the 
delegates to visit Princeton, stating that arrungwementa bad 
been made whereby the Washington excursion train shoutd 
stop at the station loug cnough for a vi-it to the college. Dr. 
Prime said that an opportunity would be afforded for all who 
wished to visit the public schools of the city. Me farther 
s#idd that the Alliance bad learned that many of the foreign 
delegates had come to this country under the impreasion that 
a tripto Niagara was a part of the programme. Although 
this was a mistaken idea, he announced that arrangements 
had been made whereby the foreign delegates would be ena- 
bled to visit the Falls after the close of the Conference. Thia 
excursion will be peculiarly interesting to our visitors aa the 
foliage will by that time bave assumed its most brilliant an- 
turmnal huca, presenting a epectacie such as cannot be seen 
elsowhere in the world. A letter waa next read from the 
Mayor and Common Council of this city, inviting the del 
gutes to visit the public institutions, and requesting them to 
name a day forsucha visit. General resolutions of thanks 
were then passed by the foreign delegates, acknowledging 
the various courtesies which have been extended to them by 
railroads and by wany corporations aad iduals. 


First SEecTion. 
The schedule for the day waa aa follows: 

By the Rev. William Arnot, D.D., of Edinburygt, on The 
Kelation, Vital and Casual, between Christian Doetrime 
and Christian Life.” 

2. By the Rev. Richard Fuller, D.D., on “ Personal Religion.” 

3. By the Rev. William Nast, D.D., on the same aubject. 

4. By the Rev. J. C. Harrison, D.D., on “ Family Religion.” 

5. By the Rey. 8. W. Plumer, D.D., on the same subjeet, 

6. By the Kev. W. W. Patton, D.D., ou “ Revivals of Rett- 


gion,” 

Of these papers the first three were read in the merning, 
and the last three in the evening. 

TILE MORNING SESSION, 

Dr. Arnot’s paper was a most interesting one, being full of 
illustrations which, either in their own subject matter, or in 
the speaker's manner, possessed a sort of Scotch humor which 
was at once impressive and amusing. His time was up before 
he reached the end of his paper, but he had the good senae to 
take the Chairman's admonition without apparent chagrin. 
In speaking of the lax tendencies of the present day, he said: 


“A claas of men i« springing and pressing to the front in 
our day, who laud charity at the expense of truth. The 
truth, exterior to the human mind, which God has presented 
in His Word, they ignore as unnecessary rather than de- 
nounce as tule, Doctwine, as truth fixed and independent 
they seem to think a hinderance rather than a help toward 
their expected millennium of charity. In their view, a man 
may indeed become a model of goodness although he believe 
sincerely all the doctrines of the Gospel; but he may reach 
that bleased state as quickly and a well, although he belleva 
none of them, Their creed is that a man may attain the oue 
grand object of life—practical goodness—equally well, with 
or without belief in the Christian system. That there may be 
no mistake in the transmission of their opinion, they take 
cure to illustrate it by notable examples. John Bunyan, who 
received all the doctrines of the Goepel, and Spinoza, who re 
jected them all, attain e mug oe the oder of sanctity in thia 
mcmlorn church of his representation is publicly 
mitie by men who hold influential ecclesiastical positions in 
England. Our latest reformers, | suppose, came easily b 
their discoveries. Lam pot aware that they passed throt 
any preparatory agonics, like those which Luther endured at 
Erfurt. Your philosophic regenerator of the world dis 
ponses with a long search and a hard battle. When he brip 

orward for mg acceptance bia savory dish, like poor old 
blind Isaac when his 
son, lam di 
ly, my son?’ 


ippery aon presented the forwed veni- 
to ask, ‘How bast thou found it 60 quick- 
Ab, it is casy for those who have uever been 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Vor. VIII, No. 16. 


deeply exercised about sin to denounce dogma and cry up 
charity in his stead; but whence shall [ obtain charity if I 
abjure truth? * Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another.” . . . 

The second constituent of Christian duty is reciprocal jus- 
tice and kindness between man and man, like the harmony 
and helpfulness which the Creator has established between 
the sevéral members of a living body. Mark how the hand 
comes to the defense of the eye in its weakness; and how the 
eye with its sight, and from its elevated position, keeps watch 
for the welfare of tne lowly, blind, but laborious and useful 
foot. The mutual helpfulness of these members is absolutely 

wrfect. Such should be the charityebetween brother and 

yrrother of God's family on earth; such it shall be when all 
the sons and daughters are assembled in the many mansions 
of the heavenly bome. In the remaining portion of the 
epistle, Paul labors with all his might to stimulate practical 
charity, in one place reducing the whole law to one precept, 
to ene word—Love. After devoting so much attention to the 
roots, he will not neglect to gather the fruit. After so much 
care in obtaining the power, be looks sharply to the product, 
lest it should turn out that he had labored in vain. 

Ultimately we must look to the sovereign Lord God for a 
baptism of the Spirit, greater than that of the Pentecost, to 
produce a revival that will usher in the glory of the latter 
day; but mediately and instrumentally that revival will come 
through the mercies of God manifested to the world in the 
incarnation and sacrifice of the eternal Son, accepted, real- 
ized, and felt in new and greatly increased intensity by the 
members of the Christian Church. 

The Rev. John Fuller, D.D., followed with a straightfor- 
ward address, the delivery of which he would not check even 
to receive merited applause. His ideas of personal religion 
may be judged from this extract: 

There is, for example, an artificial orthodoxy, a dry light in 
the mind, which sheds no influence on the lite. D'Aubigne 
tells us that after hearing Haldane reason upon human de- 
comple & he said to him. ** Now I see that doctrine in the Bi- 

jie.”” ** Yes,” replied the Scottish divine, “but do you see it 
in your beart?’’ It was this artless yet profound question 
which led to the conversion of the great historian: and this 
is now the inquiry to be pressed as to all evangelical truth. 
Do we see it, feel itinourhearts? ‘lam the way andthe truth 
and the life.”” Itis one thing to admit this imperial self-asser- 
tion of our Lord, aud a very different thing to realize it; but 
nothing is saving faith which stops short of a full, controlling 
reception of it—a reception that thrones Jesus personally over 
the mind, the heart, the life. This is the religion of the Gos- 
pel. Itis as simple as itis severeandsublime. There is, how- 
ever, too much reason to fear that for this personal following 
Christ and adhering to him, multitudes adopt a loyalty to 
creeds, confessions, systems; faith in which is important, but 
taith in which (yea, a general faith in the written Word) may 
be fatally mistaken for faith in that personal Savior whose 
life, example, death, resurrection, are, objectively and sub- 
jectively, the grand, informing, controlling rule of faith to his 
disciples. * Follow me!” When Jesus was upon earth this 
was the abridgment of all his doctrines, the epitome of all bis 
sermons, his whole body of divinity; and this is still his strict 
demand, refusing to obey which we“ lack one thing,” and are 
fatally defective in everything. * Follow me;" Me, not a re- 
ligion; Jesus came not to teach, but to be our religion. Me; 
notadogma. Me; nota doctrine. Me; not linen decencies, 
al successions, nystical, cabalistic virtues. Me; not 
a@ creed nor a confession. Me, not even faith in the Bible. 
Me; Me; come follow Me; that is what the Savior requires 
of all, and he who neglects to comply takes up the whole mat- 
ter amiss; he misunderstands or neglects the very Gospel by 
which he hopes to be saved. . . ... Ina word, the person- 
al piety defined by the Scriptures is not any emotional im- 
pulse; it is a , deep, practical force, which, deriving its 
strength from God, raises the soul above the senses and pas- 
sions, inbreeds in it temperance, chastity, self-control; cher- 
ishes in it that abiding consciousness of the presence and 
»ower of Jesus which will cause it to be always perfecting its 

eavenly faculties, having “its fruit unto holiness and the 
end everlasting life.” 

We can give no more space to the proceedings of this Sec- 
tion, which, as before stated, adjourned its afternoon session 
and met to hear the remaining papers in the evening. 

THE SECOND SECTION. 

The general subject for consideration was * Education 
and Literature.’ The speakers and subjects were thue an- 
nounced : 

1. By the Rev. James Rigg, D.D., of Westminster, England. 
On Religious and Secular Education. 

2. By President Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. On Mod- 
ern Literature in its relation to Christianity. 

3. By the Rey. A. L. Simpson, D.D., of Derby, England. On 


Modern Literature and Christianity. 


Dr. Rigg confined himself to a strictly European view of his 
subject. His address was therefore, in the main, a compara- 
tive account of the school systems which prevail in Great Bri- 
tain and on the Continent. A discussion followed in which Dr. 
McCosh and several English delegates took part. The opinions 
of the speakers naturally differed on the question of religious 
instruction in the public schools, but general and compulsory 
ejucation seemed to be generally favored. Dr. Porter's paper 
was unfinished at the end of his half hour, but the cries of 
*go on!" were so general, and so often repeated, that he was 
accorded fifteen minutes more. His address was a character- 
istically able review of the existing relations between Kelig- 
ion and Literature, in which the flippant tendencies of mod- 
ern journalism were referred to as tending directly to panthe- 
isin, atheism, and a general rejection of what is best and 
purest in the religion of Christ. Dr. Simpson's paper was 
omitted for want of time, but will appear in full in the regu- 
lar report of the proceedings. 


THe THIRD SECTION. 


Dr. Adams's church, where this Section met, was the centre 
of attraction for the day, Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, the 
Rev. Daniel P. Kidder and Mr. Beecher being announced as 
apeakers on “* The Pulpitof the Age.” The church was packed 
in every part, and the famous London preacher's address was 
listened to with the most fixed attention, eliciting cries of ap- 
probation from all over the house, and even from the staid 
ministerial hearers in front of the pulpit. Dr. Parker took 
Paul as his model, quoting the powerful sentences of the 
apostle as the texts of his address, showing what should be the 
substance of true preaching. He continued: 

We have inquired as to the substance of Paul's preaching. 
What was the manner of the preacher?’ On this point also the 
apostle speaks with peculiar, instructive emphasis. We ask 
him, How do you preach? He answers, ** Not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 
* My preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom. 
« Teome not with excellency of speech orof wisdom."’ 

This law of ——_ would destroy nine-tenths of what is 
falsely called “ eloquent preaching.’’ What care is bestowed 
upon the manufacture of sentences; how periods are smoothed 
and rounded: how anxious are many speakers lest by a slip in 
‘ wy they should impair the rythin of their utterances! 
ts not this the ** wisdom of words” which the apostle relig- 
iously eschewed lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect? Are not these the “enticing words of man's 
wisdom” which Paul avoided in his ministry? I put the case 
thus interrogatively rather than dogmatically, lest I shouid 
even seem to bring unjust reproach, or inflict needless pain, 
on some honest man. m I then discountenancing the high- 
est uses of speech, or would [exclude eloquence from the 
sanctuary of the Lord? Far fromit. Sceing that we cannot 

preach without words, I would have all words fit and season- 
able; on the right hand of Truth I would set Beauty, and on 
her left hand I would set Music; but as they stood together in 
the smiling ight, | woukid say, Now abideth Truth, Beauty, 


and Music; but the greatest of these is Truth. Truth is the 
infinite quantity; beauty and music are measurable and de- 
terminate elements. There is danger among us, and it should 
be clearly pointed out—a danger of setting up an idolatry of 
mere words, and so drawing attention to the casket to the 
disadvantage of the jewel. What do we often hear respecting 
a preacher and his preaching? That he is a polished speaker ; 
that his language is exquisite in chasteness and balance; that 
his sermons are literary models, and that his composition is a 
study inart. Thisis thought to be complimentary—com pli- 
mentary to an angel of the Lord, clothed with fire and put in 
trust of mighty thunderings—a preacher of the Cross and re- 
vealer of judgment to come! God-speed to the eloquence of 
the heart! but as for the mere sentence-maker, his pulpit is 
a store of carved wood, not Lebanon or Bashan, not the moun- 
tains of myrrh or the bill of frankincense. 


In the course of his address he spoke of sensational preach- 
ing in a deprecatory manner, which led the audience to look 
for Mr. Beecher’s appearance with some curiosity. Dr. Kid- 
der’s address came most appropriately between those of Dr. 
Parker and Mr. Beecher, being a careful, well-ordered state- 
ment of what preaching should bein particular and in gen- 
eral. He closed with a deseription of the ideal Christian 
minster. Mr. Beecher arrwed during Dr. Kidder'’s address, 
and proceeded on its conclusion to speak without notes on 
this favorite and familiar subject. He began by asking what 
was the use of a ministerial class, and then answered bis own 
question in his own way, touching very characteristically, 
and without having heard Dr. Parker's remarks on the same 
subject on the question of sensationalism. His views differed 
sufficiently from those of his predecessor to cause consider- 
able amusement and applause among the audicnce, 


THe Fourrnu SEecrion, 


This subdivision met at the Broadway Tabernacle in the 
evening, and not a seat was vacant when the exercises began. 
The subject under consideration was “ Sunday-schools,"’ and 
addresses were made by the Chairman, Charles Reed, M.P., of 
England, Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Weiss, of Paris, and the Rev. J. H. Vincent, of New York. 
Dr. Weiss's address was confined in the main to an interest- 
ing account of the foundation and progress of Sunday-schools 
in France, a subject which was new to most of his hearers. 
In this connection, the children’s afternoon meeting at the 
Church of the Disciples should be mentioned. There were 
present a large number of children and adults, who were ad- 
dressed by the Rev. N. Sheshadri, of India. 


SIXTH PROCEEDINGS. 
Wednesday, October 8 1873. 
HE day dawned clear and cold, an acceptable 
change after the dismal weather of the two preceding 
days, but rather trying to visitors who are not accustomed 
to our sudden variations of temperature. The sections were 
reduced to three, which met in Association Hall, St. Paul's 
Church, and the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, (Dr. 
Crosby's). All these held morning sessions only, the after- 
noon being devoted to the previously arranged visit to Brook- 
lyn and vicinity, and the evening to a reception at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Tue First Secrion. 

There was no preliminary business to be disposed of, so that 
the general subject of “* Popery since the Vatican Council,’ 
was promptly before the house, and was presented — 

1. By Prof. J. A. Dorner, D.D., of the University of Berlin, 
on “ The Doctrine of Infallibility.”’ 

2. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary; same subject. 

3. By the Rev. George Fisch, D.D., of Paris, on * The Revival 
of Popery in France.”’ 

4. By the Rey. Leopold Witte, of Coethen, Prussia, on “ The 
German Empire and Modern Ultramontanism.’’ 

Profeasor Dorner’s address was very long, presenting a 
careful historical review of the subject in hand, and showing 
how the doctrine of infallibility bas grown up since the 
Church lost its primitive character, until it is now the great 
barrier between Roman Catholics and Protestants. He was 
followed by Professor Hitchcock, who was the only Ameri- 
can on the morning's programme. His address was compara- 
tively short, but marked by some of those passages of elo- 
quence which made him, a few years ago, one of the most 
deservedly popular of our preachers. Dr. Witte’s address 
was delivered with a strong German accent, but was withal 
very readily understood, and of vital interest to his audience. 
He recapitulated the four laws recently adopted by Germany 
regulating ecclesiastical powers in the State, and explained 
the present state of affairs as understood by Germans. He 
approves fully of the laws, as having been necessary in view 
of the aggressive proceedings of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Europe. 


THE SECOND SECTION. 

“The Old Catholics in Conflict with Romanism”" was the 
topic for consideration at St. Paul's. After singing and 
prayer the regular order of exercises was taken up: 

1. By Professor W. Kraft, D.D., of the University of Bonn, 
on “ Papal Infallibility and Old Catholicism.” : 

2. By Professor C. Pronier, D.D., of Geneva, on “ Catholicisn 
in Switzerland since the last Council.” 

3. By the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, on “* Rome's 
Appeal to Educated Protestants.” 

The first address was a valuable summary of the Old Catho- 
lic movement, beginning with the quotation in exrtenso of the 
famous Papal Bull of 1870, wherein Pius LX. proclaimed him- 
self infallible, with or without the consent of the Church at 
large, and ending with the ordination of Bishop Reinkens, at 
Utrecht, on the 11th of August, and his subsequent declara- 
tion that the Papal command “not to read the Bible was 
henceforth not binding " for the Old Catholics. This address 
left the audience in an excellent mood for what followed— 
namely, a letter from the Old Catholic Congress lately held at 
Constance. Dr. Schaff made the announcement, and read 
seme parts of the letter, a full translation of which was pub- 
lished in the Tribune on Thursday morning. Dr. Schaff pref- 
aced the reading by some account of his interview with cer- 
tain leaders of the movement abroad: how he invited them 
to attend the meeting of the Alliance; how the invitation 
was practically accepted; and how, at last, various things 
conspired to prevent their coming. These facts are rehearsed 
to some extent in the letter itself, from which we quote one 
or two notable passages : 

“We hope and strive for the restoration of the unity of the 
Christian Church. We frankly acknowledge that no branch 
of it bas exclusive truth. We hold fast to the ultimate view 
that upon the foundation of the Gospel and the doctrines of 
the Church grounded upon it, and upon the foundation of the 
ancient, undivided Church, a unification of all Christian 


forms of religion will be possible through a really (kcumen- 
ical Council. is our object and intention in the move- 


ment which has led us into close relations with the Evangel- 

ical, the Anglican, the Anglo-American, Kussian, and Greek 

Churches. We know that this goal cannot easily be reached, 

but we sce the primary evidences of success in the circum- 

stance that a truly Christian communion has already taken 

i between ourselves and other Christian believers. There- 

ore we seize with Joy the hand of fellowship you have ex- 
tended to us, and beg you henceforth to tread a single path 

with us wherein all can walk alike. . . . 

aan order that the work of the formation of a single 
Church of Christ should become an established fact, ever 
individual Christian creed must cast off everything which 
has been introduced by men, and restore that discipline and 
those rules which rest upon the foundation which Christ the 
Lord laid, and which meets Se pest requirements of the 
different nations, and of theage. This it is our intention and 
task to perform for the Catholic Church. We wish to cleanse 
it from the stains of a depravity which has gradually in- 
creased for more than a thousand years. All that Roman 
domination has created through egotism must be removed. 
Every institution amd custom which has crept in hurtful to 
true Christian vitality must be cast out; instead of justifica- 
tion by works, the justification by faith; instead of hypo- 
critical bigotry, a pure Christian life must be brought into its 
belief and conduct; the deterioration.of the constitution of 
the Church into an instrument of the hicrarchy and of the 
Roman bishop must be prevented by the introduction of the 
rithes which guarantce to the congregations their fullest 
rights, to the lowest as well as to the highest; in short, a 
system of discipline must be introduced in which true Chris- 
tian carnestness and Christian morality united with Christian 
love constitute the end, not a blind subjection of the in- 
dividual or of all to the tlat of a classor of a single man; in 
brief, we wish to reform the Church in such a manner that it 
shall become a fellowship in love, in belief, and in the works 
of all who betieve in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and as the 
Saviour who alone has been and still isour Mediator.” 

In regard to the reforms actually instituted, the letter says: 

* We have simply abandoned the abuses of the adoration of 
saints, especially the exaggerated devotion to the * Holy 
Mother,’ and of absolution. We have done away with the 
abuse of scapularies, medals, and such like. The payment of 
money for the reading of nasses and public prayers has been 
abandoned, The national language has practically been gene- 
rally adopted in the Church service, and so far in the giving 
oft the sacrament as it was possible todo without changing the 
generally accepted doctrine of the Latin Church.” 

In the name of the Congress of Old Catholics of Germany 
the letter was sigued—Joseph Hubert Kcinkens, Bishop; Dr. 
Von Schulte, Privy Councilor and Professor at Bonn, Presi- 
dent; Dr. C. A. Cornelius, First Vice-President ; Dr, Augustine 
Keller, Second Vice-President. 

A letter was likewise presented from Pather Hyacinthe, who 
regretted his inability to be present. 

Prof. Pronier'’s address presented the state of the old Swta4 
conflict between Protestants and Catholics in « forcible man- 
ner, but he does not consider the Old Catholic movement seo 
promising there as it is in Germany. Dr. Storrs’s paper was au 
able analysis of the merits and demeritsof Romanism. He 
thus summarized his eloquent statement of the claims of 
Rome upon educated Protestants: 

“1. As offering an authoritative teacher always present, in 
which the mind of God himself resides and is revealed. 2. As 
a solid, consistent, satisfying theology. 3. Aa 
winging the scriptural world more closely to their minds and 
making their relations to it more intimate. 4. As giving 
greater security of salvation. 5. As offering a higher and the 
only true sanctity of spiritandof life. 6. As showing a long 
and venerable history. 7. As welcoming and cherishing all 
the fine arts, and making them its constant helpers. 8 As 
promising to rebuild and purify society, and at last to possess 
and regulate the worlkd.”’ 

The major part of the address was perhaps the strongest 
statement in favorof Romanism ever uttered by a Protestant 
clergyman, but here is a part of his brief summing up: 

* The one tremendous fact against them is that they cannot 
alter and cannot obliterate the record of the past. Their 
system has been tried, and fascinating as it looks, ita prodigal 
promises have been proved as unreal as the stately pleasure- 
dome of Kubla Khan, seen by Coleridge in his dream. The 
system which looks so vast and magnificent, when tried by the 
terrible logic of events, when tested in the solemn ordeals of 
centuries, in Italy, Spain, Mexico, the West Indies, turns out 
asunrealin what it claims as the Island of Nowhere in the 
famous romance of Sir Thomas More. But we must look at 
it, and measure at least, as its disciples do, if we would com- 
bat it with any success."" 

Tue Section. 

Speakers were announced as follows for this section, the 
general topic being “The Principles of the Reformation and 
the Evangelization of Koman Catholic Countrics.” 

1. The Right Kev. Geo. D. Cummings, of Kentucky, on Roman 
and Reformed Doctrine of Justification. 

2. By Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale College, on “ Proteat- 
antism and Romanism compared in their relation to Mod- 
ern Civilization.” 

3. By the Rev. T. Lorriaux, of Paris, on “The Evangelization 
of Roman Catholics in France.’ 

4. By the Rev. Frank Coulin, D.D., of Geneva, on “ The Train- 
ing required to enable Protestant Ministers effectually to 
meet the Intellectual Demands of the Age.’ 

5. By President Alvah Hovey, D. D., of Newton Theological 
Seminary, on “ Religious Liberty." 

We have devoted so much space to the other proceedings 
that we cannot even give summaries of the addresses dcliv- 
ered in this Section. Professor Fisher's was the moat inter- 
esting to Americans, and in itself one of the most finished and 
scholarly papers brought out by the present Conference. Dr. 
Coulin’s ideas of the duties of the ministry were very instruc- 
tive, and, viewed from a Frenchman's standpoint, bad some- 
thing about them which was novel to inost of his hearers. 


THE SEVENTH DAWS PROCEEDINGS. 
Friday, Oct. 1th. 
N © less than seven separate meetings were held to- 
day, but the officially recognized sections were only 
three innumber. This multiplication of meetings ts very easy 
for delegates, but reporting is rendered a complex matter, and 
we can afford space only for the most important subjects. 


Tue First Section. 

At Association Hall, Dr. Prime announced the arrange- 
ments for the farewell meeting on Sunday cvening, at the 
Academy of Music; also, that Harper & Brothers will publish 
the reports of the Conference. The addresses were then do- 


livered: 
1. By the Rev. W. H. Freemantle, of London, on The Church 


and the Nation. 
2. By ex-President T. D. Woolsey, of Yale College, on Consti- 
* tution and Government in the United States, as Related to 
Religion. 

3. By ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, on The 
Sabbath made for Man. His consequent right to legisla- 
tion for securing its ends. 

4. By James Girdlestone, of London, on Legislation upon 
Moral Questions. 

Dr. Freemantle’s paper reviewed the pending question of 
disestablishment in England, arguing that while separation of 
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Oct. 15, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Church and State was desirable and proper in Treland, the re- 


verse was the case in England. As regards America, his opin- 


ions were brictly expressed, and liberal. 

Dr. Woolsey’s wide reputation as an authority on constitu- 
tional law lends great weight to his opinions as set forth in 
the treatise which he read. He said thatif his subject re- 
ferred only to the General Government, and its relations to 
Christianity, the questions arising would be easily answered. 

The Constitution of the United States is a written instru- 
ment conveying limited powers, among which is not included, 
either expressly or by fair interpretation, the power either to 
establish or to support any form of religion whatever. . . « 
Such being the nature of the Constitution, the few points 
where Christianity and the General Government — not the 
Constitution — come into contact are of small importance. 
They are such as these: 1. The appointment of chaplains in 
the army and navy, in military and naval schools, and for the 
Houses of Congress. 2. The recognition of Sunday as @ holi- 
day for the Legislature and all employées in the Civil Service 
“a usage which in pressing cases might be violated. 3. The 

wer of the Courts to consider, on appeal, contracts for any 
religious or eleemosynary purpose with which it is alleged 
that the States have interfered—a power, be it remarked, 
which relates to contracts for such purposes because they are 
contracts, and not because they are religious. 4. The power 
under the general control exercised over rerritories—which 
has been mentioned—of limiting the powers of ecclesiastical 
together with other corporations. Thus, by an act of 1s, 
corporations and associations for charitable or religious pur- 

es are not allowed to acquire and hold real estate in any 

erritory of greater value than $55,uwu; and all such property 

acquired and held by such body after this act are escheated to 
the United States. This statute is of the nature of statutes of 
mortuaries, and implies not 2 jealousy of religion, but of 
overgrown religious corporations. 
°Thus the Constitution of the United States has properly 
nothing whatever to do with religion. If the people were 
Mohammedans, under the same Constitution, similar depart- 
ures in minor he ee from the principle of absolute ignoring 
a particular religious faith would be possible, 
. In conclusion, he said : 

Having looked brietly at the main points of our subject, we 
Close with the inquiry, whether the United States can be call- 
ed aChristian nation? Can a State or constitution be called a 
Christian one, which separates religious interest as far as pos- 
sible from civil interests, although there may be afew vestiges 
of public respect for religion, such as chaplains of legisla- 
tures, fasts and thankagivings appointed by a authority, 
religious instruction in the army, navy, public prisons, hospi- 
tals,andthe like? Or in other words, when a community, be- 
lieving that religion in an independent sphere becomes purer 
and pervasive ; that perfect equality between denominations 
ia the only just and peaceful) policy; that Christ's kingdom 
will zrow and stand in its true qualities and in its power, when 
unfettered by State laws; provides for such a relation be- 
tween State and Church, or churches, in its ground law or 
constitution —does the instruu#nt of Government, or the 
State thus credited, give origin to an unchristian State? We 
deny this. It is no more sothan an academy of science is un- 
christian without a creed, or a mercantile tirm without daily 
prayers in the counting-house. 

In what sense can this country then be called a Christian 
country? In this sense, certainily—that the vast majority of 
the people believe in Christ and the Gospel; that Christian in- 
Duences are universal; that our civilization and intellectual 
culture are built on that foundation; and that the institu- 
tions are so adjusted as, in the opinion of almost all Chris- 
tions, to furnish the best hope for spreading and carrying 
down to posterity our faith and our morality. 

But can Christianity be said to be in any sense the law of 


‘the land? So Danicl Webster argued in the great Girard case 


-of 184%) He says: General, tolerant Christ 


inity, independ- 
ent of sects and parties—that Christianity to which the sword 
ani the fazot arc unknown—is the law of the land.” And he 
refers to a judgment of the hichest court of Pennsylvania— 


the State where the case had its seat—that general Christiani- 


ty is, and always has been, the common law of that Govern- 
ment, whether in its Colonial or ita State condition; and the 
Constitution of that Commonwealth, formed in 1%, declares 
that no person, acknowledging the being of a God, and a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, shall be disqualified 
from ofttice, thereby implying that those who do thus deny, 
may be disqualified, : 

But we fail to see the cogency of Mr. Webster's argument. 
At the most, theism is sanctioned by such constitutional pro- 
visions as that which is cited. As for general, tolerant Chris- 
tianity, it is protected in its outward expression of worship; 
ita morality (except in the matter of divorce, where most of 
the States are exceedingly loose) is honored; some few cus- 
toms have mingled themselves up with public life; but how 
can it be called the law of the land? What points of contact 
are there between the law and the abstract conception of 
Christianity which the great advocate speaks of, unless it may 
be in the matter of laws against blasphemy? Where they ex- 
ist, what change would be needed? If the people should all 
turn Mohammedans or Mormons, what material change would 
be needed in the laws, except in those relating to the marriage 
union and to intestate estates? The true statement, then 
scems to be, that Christianity, being the religion of the m 
of the people, its usages and ideas cannot be separated from 
legislation by a mathematical line. Sunday, for instance, 
must differ from other days in the eye of the law; but the law 
has as little to do with Christianity, and Christianity with the 
law, as possible. 

It is with regret that we are obliged to pass over President 
Hopkins’s views of Sabbath laws without further remark 
than that they were to the effect that Sabbath legislation can 
properly extend only to the protection of individual rights, 
Bot to the enforcement of religious views. 

THe SEcOND SECTION. 

"1. By Presa. W. H. Campbell, of New Brunswick College, on 
The Influence of Christianity on Civil and Religious Liberty. 
2. By the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., of Richmond, Va.,—the 
fame subject. 3. By Prof. D. R. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, on 
The Effects of Civil and Religious Liberty on Christianity. 


Tue THIRD SEcTION. 
" This section met in the evening, at the Church of the Disci- 
Piles (Mr. Hepworth). Prof. J. F. Astié, of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, read a paper on “* The Free Churghes on the Continent 
of Europe ;" the Rev. John Hall, D.D.; the Rev. T. Y. Killen, 
of Belfast, Ireland; the Rev. L. E. Berkeley, of Lurgan, Ire- 
land, and the Rev. Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., of Alleghany, 
Penn., read papers on the general topic of “ The Support of 
the Christian Ministry.” 
The meetings of the day were somewhat thinly attended, 
Owing to the absence of many delegates, at the invitation of 
the Mayor, to visit the public institutions. 


i EIGHTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday, Octoher 10. 
IVE sections holding seven well-attended meetings 
show that interest in the Alliance does not flag as the 
conference draws near its close. 


THe First Sectroy. 


qreneral Topic: The Principles and Relations of Missionary 
ork. 

i. By the Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D., of Regent's Park College, 
s London, on “The Duty of Churches in Relation to Mis- 


sions.” 


2. By the Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass., 


, on Territorial Division of Missionary Fields of Labor— 


3. By the Rev. Dr. Grundemann, Potsdam, to be presented by 
Professor Christlieb, D.D., on “ Roman Catholic, Greek, 
and Protestant Missions Compared."" 

4. By the Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D.D., New York, on “ Obli- 
gations of Science, Literature, and Commerce to Christian 
Missions.” 

5. By the Hon. George H. Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa., and Count 
Andreas Von Bernstorff, Berlin, Prussia, oo * Lay Preach- 
ing.”’ 

Dr. Angus said in regard to the asserted want of success in 
the mission fields: 

“And asto the smallness of the sticcesa of missiona, I en- 
tirely deny the accuracy of the answer. It is demonstrable 
that the success of the Gospel in the last one hundred yearsis 
greater than the success it has achieved in any preceding hun- 
dred years; I | even say in any preceding two hundred 
and fifty years. We look back fondly on the first ages and 
sigh for the gift of tongues and for Pentecostal blessing, and 
ret in the last century more has been done to give the Bible 
o the world than was done in the first ten centuries of our 
era. Twenty versions at most were made in the first one 
thousand years; in the last one hundred years a hundred and 
twenty have been made—in languages spoken by more than 
half the giobe. There are more conversions from heathenism 
in proportion to the number of preachers than there are at 
home. It costs more for man to = a Christian in London 
or in New York than it costs in heathendom., Even when 

Constantine proclaimed way ee as fhe religion of the 

Roman Empire, the nominal Christians of. the Empire were 

fewer than one-fifteenth of the population; and when the 

Christians were most numerous in those ages they never ex- 

ceeded over one-hundredth part of the population of the cn- 

tire globe. Nominal Christians now form one-fifth. 


Altogether the speaker's views of misgionary work. rast, 
present, and to come, were most hopeful and encouracing. 

Dr. Anderson pointed out the remarkable harmony which 
bas prevailed amoug missionaries even where several repre- 
sentatives of different denominations were stationed near one 
another, and called attention to the General Missionary Con- 
ference held this year in India. 

Discussion was next in order, the ten minutes rule being 
rigidly enforced, after which (Professor Christlieb having ob- 
tained a postponement) Count Bernstorff’s paper was present- 
ed and its chief points stated, The Triluwne publishes it in 
full. The distinguished author was only prevented from 
reading his paper in person by oificial duties at Berlin. It 
must suffice to say that he favors lay preaching on Scriptural 
grounds, believing that it has received the sanction of the 
best Christians in all ages. Owing to the omission of Dr. 
Grundemann’s thesis more time than usual was allowed for 
extemporaucous discussion, after which the Section ad- 
journed., 


Tne SECOND SECTION. 


At St. Paul's Church the general topic was “ Particular 
Missionary Fields,’ and it so happened that the Hindoos re- 
ceived a larwe share of attention. The addresses were for the 
most part shorter than heretofore and the speakers more nu- 
merous, we therefore omit the full list. Among the most 
noteworthy of the speakers was the Rev. N. Sheshadri, of Bom- 
bay, to whom we have often referred. His remarks were a 
personal account of the Indian mission. The Rev. J. 8. Wood- 
side spoke of the degradation of women in India as one of the 
chief obstacles to evangelization. In the afternoon the Rev. 
Moses D. Hoge, D.D., reviewed the “ Mission Field at the 
South,” a subject of the most vital interest to the present 
generation of Americans. He stated the peculiarities of the 
Southern population of ail classes, showing the obstacles, 
natural and artificial, which exist to the progress of civil and 
religious culture, With regard to the Freedmen, he said : 

“But after all, the paramount eee | of the Southern 
African Churches is a thoroughly educated ministry of their 
own. Nothing can be substituted gor this, nor can the com- 
pate development of their ecclesiastical life ever be attained 

ithout it. The negroes are constitutionally imaginative 
and mercurial, with a strong inclination to superstition and 
fanaticism, and what ay most require to counteract these 
tendencies is systematic instruction in divine truth—not the 
technical systems of the schools, not metaphysical subticties 
or sectarian polemics, but a grounding in fundamental prin- 
ciples—such a grounding as comes trom illustrati these 
and reiterating them so patiently, as to 
nsure a true and clear comprehension of them. If ignorant 
enthusiasts and flery fanatics are their spiritual guides, their 
religion will be the intoxication of excited animal sensibili- 
ties, full of the chimeras of distempered fancy, instead of the 
calm sobriety of rational faith and the salutary convictions 
of conscience enlightened by the Spirt of Truth. The 
Church, therefore, which secures this kind of instruction for 
them is their greatest benefactor. The American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society is doing a noble work in this direc- 
tion. It has established seven schools, one in Washington 
City, and the others in the Southern States, at well-selected 

ints, viz., Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, New 
rleans and Nashville, for the cducation of young men of 
color for the Guspel ministry.” ill 
THE THIRD SECTION. 

This subdivision met at Dr. Crosby's Church, the subject 
being ** Home Missions, and Missions in nominally Christian 
Countries."" The Claims of Spain, Ireland, and the Christian 
Churches of Oriental Lands were presented by gentlemen 
who are intimate with the peculiar needs of these countries, 
Among the speakers were the Rev. Antonio Carrasco, of 
Madrid, and the Rev. Drs. Jessup and Dodge, of Beirut, 
Syria. 

The exercises of the Fourth and Fifth Sections, held reepec- 
tively at Dr. Adams's Church in the aftefnoon and at Asso- 
ciation Hall in the evening, were miscellaneous in their char- 
acter, many active workers in various missionary fields 
stating their views as to what bas been, and what may be, 
accomplished for the evangelization of the different coun- 
tries with whose wants they have become familiar. 


NINTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 
Saturday, October 11. 


ATURDAY was the last day of the Conference, the 
mectings of Sunday being supplementary so far as con- 
cerned the regular proceedings. 
Tue Finst SECTION. 

Association Hall was crowded long before the hour for 
opening not only because it was the last session at the recog- 
nized headquarters, but because the general topic “ Chris- 
tianity and Social Reform" was a popular one. Only two 
papers were presented, Professor J. Harris Jones, of Tre- 
vecea College, South Wales, and Professor W. H. Allen, 
LL.D., of Girard College, Philadelphia, being the speakers. 
Professor Allen's address was peculiarly appropriate in view 
of the late panic in Wall Street, as he touched upon some of 
the financial abuses of the day and their relations to social 
life. Among other things, he said: 


“After a panic m for more currency, just as men 
after a debauch amar rf more of that which has laid them 
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Books and Authors, 
PROFESSOR JAMES UADLEY. 
Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lec- 
| ng By James Hadley, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton 
Exsays Philolagical and Critical, Selected from the Papers of 

James Hadley. LL.D. New York: Holt & Williams. 

All who have been students at Yale College at 
any time during the past seven and twenty years wil! 
be likely to carry with them to their graves the im- 
pression made upon their minds by the personality of 
that rare scholar and rare gentleman, Professor James 
Hadley, who passed away on the Lith of November, 
1872. “No man | have known,” says the venerable 
President Woolsey, “ was more adapted by nature to 
be an instructor.”” “In extentand accuracy of knowl- 
edge,’ says Professor William D. Whitney, who was 
for twenty-three years his intimate friend, “in pene- 
tration and justness of judgment I have never met his 
equal. Whatever others may have done, he was, in 
the opinion of all who knew him most fully, America’s 
best and soundest philologist, aud his death, in the ma- 
turity and highest activit’ of his powers, is a national 
calamity. 2 Calamity to the world of scholars.” The 
two volumes which we have cited at the head of thia 
article will staud as ample attestations to all the world 
of the completeness of Professor Hadley's gifts and 
acquirements, both as a teacher and a scholar; while 
by some thousands of men who were once his pupils 
they will be read with affectionate interest, and will 
be cherished as memorials of an instructor who may 
indeed have inspired them with especial awe, but who 
also furnished to them a personal model of high-mind- 
edness, of purity, and of fidelity to principle which must 
ever after have clung to them not only as an honoring 
memery, but as a reinforcement of their own truth- 
fulness and moral courage. 

The first of these volumes is edited by President 
Woolsey, who, in a brief but interesting preface, in- 
forms us how it happens that the late Professor of 
Greek at Yale College appears as the author of a trea- 
tise on the Roman law. In his own department “ no 
one was more respected; and yet he likewise “ ex- 
celled in the mathematical sciences, so that at one time 
he was urged to take a professorship of them." More- 
over, 23 elsewhere we are told, he was a proficient in 
Celtic philology. But he appears to have taken all 
knowledge for his province ; and it was quite in accord- 
ance with his habits and aptitudes that he should have 
formed a desire to master the science of the Roman 
law. To this study he accordingly devoted himself, 
and in it held classes in college; and, finally, having 
been “led into the deeper recesses of bis subject,” he 
prepared the lectures which are here given, and which 
for a series of years he was accustomed to read to the 
undergraduates of Yale College, as well as to the stu- 
dents in the law department. These lectures were also 
delivered as one of the post-graduate courses at Har- 
vard. The editor's estimate of the worth of these lec- 
turesis the verdict of a man whose own great and varied 
scholarship entitles him to give an opinion upon such 
asubject. ‘ As calculated to initiate young students 
into the mysteries of Roman law, to diffuse a just idea 
of its preciseness of definition, and to broaden the 
foundation of legal study, they seem to me to possess 
peculiar merit."’ The work is both historical and ex- 
pository. Beginning with a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of the documentary contents of the Roman 
law; then treating, in three lectures, of the Roman 
law since Justinian, before Justinian, and during the 
Republican Period, he reserves the last eight lectures 
for an analysis of its leading articles. Thus, he unfolds 
the law of Status, of Family Relations, of Property, of 
Obligations, and of Inheritance. And as to the man- 
ner in which the author has executed his plan, it may, 
perhaps, be best described by the very words in which 
he himself described to his hearers, in his first lecture, 
the manner which he-should attempt to use. “ My de- 
sire, of course, is to give you all the information I can 
in the very scanty time allowed to us. But I shall try 
to remember that you are hearers only, not readers; 
and that I must not pack the matter too closely; that 
I must avoid at once a brevity of statement which you 
would find unintelligible, and a multiplicity of details 
which you would find confusing and wearisome. The 
subject involves, almost of necessity, a good deal that 
is technical and dry. I could hardly expect that my 
lectures would receive a place in a‘ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.’ My reliance must be on the in- 
terest and importance of the theme itself. That it has 
importance and interest to the student of history and 
the man of liberal culture, as well as to the expectant 
lawyer, will, [ hope, be apparent as we proceed; I shall 
not try to prove it pow.” 

The second of the two hooks which we have men- 
tioned above, besides being much larger and printed 
on more beautiful paper, will also interest a much 
wider class of readers. They are selections, made by 
the judicious and friendly hand of Professor W. D. 
Whitney, from among the papers, published and un- 
published, left by Professor Hadley. They illustrate 
the great variety of their author's studies, except that 
they do not represent his attainments in mathematics, 
Celtic philology, and Roman law. We have here, in 
the orderly, elegant, and lucid style in which Professor 
Hadley'’s mind always expressed itself, elaborate essays 
on topics so varied as “The Root prach in the Greek 


Language,” “ Bekker’s Digammated Text of Homer,” 
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“The Nature and —y of the Greek Accent,’ 
“Indo-European Aspirate Mutes,”” “The Uses of the 
Latin Subjunctives,” * The Origin of the English Pos- 
seasive Case,” English Vowel Quantity in the Thir- 
teenth Century and in the Nine teenth,” “* Tennyson's 
Princess,” “The Number Seven,” Are the Writings 
of Lord Byron Tinmoral in the ir Tendency ?" * Is Europe 
tending to Republicanism?” “Is an exclusively Vege- 
table Diet Advantageous?” ** The Hebrew Chronology 
from Moses to Solomon,’ and * The Language of Pal- 
estine at the Time of Christ.” 

There was one quality of Professor Hadley's mind to 
which neither of his editors refers, but of which both 
of these volumes—especially the Essays—furnish some 
choice examples. Werefer to his wit. It was of the most 
exquisite edge and flavor, aud in repartees to students 
in the class-room—of which the oral traditions of Yale 
men have preserved many specimens—it was capable 
of taking the form either of dainty irony or of the 
neatest sarcasm; and it had much to do, no doubt, 
with that wholesome “awe " of which we have spoken 
and with which most young men in his presence were 
apt to be inspired. In his writings, as in his conversa- 
tion, this wit was never loud or obtrusive. It lurked 
in the coy phrase; it flashed out for an instant from 
the folds of a surprising implication. It was always 
bright, most delicate and refined. Here and there in 
these books, shining through the massive and almost 
universal erudition, this wit springs upon the reader 
with a radiance tbat illumines and gladdens all the 
page. 

A NEW EDITION OF PRESCOTT. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Jaabella the Catholic. 
By William H. Prescott. New and Revised Edition, with 
the author's latest corrections and additions. Edited by 
John Foster Kirk. In Three Volumes, Vol. I. Philade!- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We celebrate now not a magnificent book, but a 
magnificent edition of one. We doubt if any literary 
announcement which bas recently been made bas dif- 
fused such general and manifold pleasure as this: that 
the entire works of William H. Prescott are about to 
be republished, with all the minute care in their revis- 
ion, and with all the beauty of paper, type, form, and 
binding which their elegant and fastidious author 
would have desired had he lived until now, 

The great need of a thorough revision of these de- 
lightful and classic writings may be easily made evi- 
dent. Itis well known that the entire field of history 
traversed by Prescott has since been searched again 
aud again by later scholars; and it happens that these 
more recent investigators have found that some of 
Prescott’s statements were based on authorities either 
now exploded or at least somewhat shattered. More- 
ever, into the former editions of these histories, as they 
have again and again passed through the press, many 
typographical errors have crept. Furthermore, in the 
intervals of composition, especially during the last 
years of his life, Mr. Prescott devoted much time to 
the revision of his published works. The changes he 
made included, besides many verbal amendments and 
some alterations of greatcr moment, DuMerous addi- 
tions, principally to the notes, from the fresh material 
accumulated in the progress of his researches, These 
corrections and additions, some of which were inserted 
in the later Engli<b editions during Mr. Prescott’s life- 
time, have never before been used in the American 
editions. The whole, in accordance with his inten- 
tions, are incorporated in the present edition, which 
has likewise improved by verifying doubt- 
ferences, by purging the text of typographical 
ional notes confined to matters of 
fact thrown into doubt by more recent researches. 

As to the competency of Mr. Kirk to execute the 
high charge which has been laid upon him, we may be 
satisfied by the fact that he is the one whom the au- 
thor himself had selected for the work, in case of his 
own death. Mr. Kirk was the historian’s secretary 
during the last eleven years of the author's life, and 
hia studies both then and since have lain in the golden 
track of Spanish and American history. His listory 
of Charles the Bold would aluue testify to his fitness to 
be the editor of Prescott. 

The entire series is to be published in fifteen monthly 
volumes, illustrated with maps, plates, and portraits. 
The first volume has just made its appearance. How 
Prescott himself, with his fine and jubilant apprecia- 
tion of mechanical and artistic perfection in book- 
making, would have rejoiced in this most dainty and 
delicious volume! Whether to the sight or to the 
touch,’it is a thing of beauty. 

NOTE. 

All who remember the copious and interesting 
collection of books on American letters and antiqui- 
ties which the late William Gowans used to keep in 
his wonderful shop in Nassau Street will be glad to 
know that the mantle of successorship has fallen on 
Mr. Edward W. Nash, whose fifth Cutaloque of Books 
on American Local History, Indians, and Genealogy, 
has just been issued. It will be a feast to those to 
whom it is given to appreciate such treasures, and may 
be procured on application to Mr. Nash, at 120 Nassau 
Street. 


Many of the admirers of Laiens will be glad to 
learn that Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have begun to 
publish aCommentary on the New Testament by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, “designed for Christian workers.” It 
is to be issued in numbers—the first of which lies before 
us—in paper cover, on good paper, and in clear type. 


The lucid and dircet atyle, the sufficient 
and, more than all, the unbefogged common sense, 

which have made this autbor se widely popular, are 
admirably adapted to the work he has undertaken, 
His desire isto imke a commentary for the people. 
He promises to quote freely from the best authors, 
and provides maps, chronological tables, references, 
and other helps to a thorough understanding of the 
text—treating special topics, such asthe temptation of 
Jesus, demoniacal possession, etc., separately and more 
atlarge. The entire work isto be completed iu four 
voluw:s of about five hundred pages each. 


In a handsome octavo volume, Robert Carter & 
Brothers present us with * A Series of Lessons on the 
Acts of the Apostles,” by the Rev. William Arnot, a 
minister of the Free Church in Edinburgh. It is de- 
signed for use in families, and is thrown into short 
chapters which would take a judicious reader ten or 
fifteen minutes to get through with, aud is published 
under the rather fanciful tithe of The Church in tie 
House. It seems to be just about such a plain and 
sensible explanation and comment as a well-informed 
Sabbath-school teacher would give to an intelligent 
class. Here and there it contributes something, and 
especially in the way of illustration—of original value 
to the Bible student. 

Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby has issued, through 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, a thoughtful 
and readable explication of the Decalogue, giving 
some far-reaching side views of the general principles 
involved in the Commandments, aud of their applica- 
tions. Four of the Commandments—from the sixth to 
the ninth, inclusive—are grouped under one head— 
“Thou shalt not injure thy fellow-men."") The tenth 
is made to advance on this prohibition of outward in- 
jury, by forbidding us to indulge a desire todo what 
would injure our neighbor. The book is admirably 
published, and its one hundred and sixty pages «are full. 
of animated &nd wholesome instruction. | 


The Living Christ is an earnest evangelical 
tract, of about fifty duodecimo pages, published in two 
styles by Warren & Wyman, Bible House, New York, 
in paper covers, and in neat cloth. It is an incentive 
to the higher and more Christ-like life. Another edi- 
tion of Mrs. Stowe's admirable essay, Marthly Cure a 
Heavenly Discipline paper covers—is published 
by the same firm. It cannot be too widely circulated. 

Thomas Whitaker, No. 2 Bible House, has given 
to the Episvopalians “* An Order of Daily Prayer for 
families,” by C. S. Henry, D.D., of Litchfield, Conn. 
It includes morning and evening prayers, with the 
Creed, Confession, Collect, and hymn, selections of 
Psalms for responsive reading, and Collects for the 
Sabbaths of the vear. Isis entitled A HMovschold Lit- 
urgy, and is the republication of a manual put out by 
the same editor a good many yeurs ago. Those to 
whom it would be at all acceptable will find it liberal 
in respect to the divisions of Opinion within the limits 
of the Episcopal Church, and very judicious in its se- 
lections aud arrangement. 

So much interest has been shown in Mr. B. G. 
Northrop’s discussion of the question of European ed- 
ucation for American youth, that the publication, by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., of Education Alroad and Other 
Papers may be regarded as particularly opportune. 
In the leading paper, which gives title to this book, 
Mr. Northrop strongly opposes what he calls * the mis- 
chievous mania for European education"; and he 
fortifies his own opiuions by coincident expressions 
from the Presidents of the leading American colleges 
and from otner educators. The other papers, though 
shorter, are on topics of great interest, such as 
* Legal Preveution of Tliteracy,” “ The Professional 
"Study and Health,” “Labor as au Educa- 

r,’ “* Labor and Capital Theoretically Harmonized,” 
“Labor and Capital Practically Harmonized." 
Mr. Northrop is the Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Education, and treats educational topics with 
that earnest and sagacious vigor which is natural to 
men who are continually testing and tempering their 
theories by practice. All classes of people would find 
this book of service; but it would be especially useful 
to young people in college who are discussing these 
topics iu their debates and essays, 

The Sabbath-schools are almost clogged with 
appliances, now-a-days, for making religious truths 
attractive and easy to learn. We are sometimes afraid 
that there is too much of amusement (in the literal 
sense of the word), and of diluted milk-for-babes, in 
the more modern methods. The mind will not be 
strengthened without vigorous exercise, and to tax, 
severely even,the memory and the intellect, is probably 
the best way to develop them. Messrs. Nelson & 


Philips, of New York, have published a manual of | Chenning, Wm. Ellery,’ 


drawings, maps, religious acrostics, and type-pictures, 
by Rev. F. A. Crafts, with a brief introduction by Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Vineent, and aun appendix for infant-class 
teachers, by Miss Timanus. 
in the Sabbath-school, and is mainly designed to assist 
in black-board exercises. Some of the lessons are 
pretty good, and some of them, we think, are very 
poor. They have been collected from a variety of 
sources. The frontispiece, which suggests one of them, 
is called “ God's monument to the Christian,” and is 
meant to illustrate the “well of water springing up 
into everlasting life." It looks like the Rock Spring 
at Saratega in winter, a little magnified. In the great 


majority of cases we should prefer to trust to the im- 


It is called Eye Teaching | Hepburn, J. c. 
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aginvation of chikiren stimulated by ciear and 
words, ruthes than to anything that can be pres -ntet 
to their eyes. Those who use the blacktowd, how- 
ever, will find a great variety Of tessons ia welt- 
printed volume. 

We have a peculiar volume, entith Devs of 
Power, issued in Beston by John Bent & Co, at the 
office of the Advocate of Christian At is 
written in crisp, short seutenves, aad of great 
intensity, by Rev. George Hughes. For a froatisnlers 
it has the pertrait of Rev. George (1. M. Roberts—botin 
M.D. aud D.D.—a man of vast bulk and of corresnome- 
ing energy; and near the close of the volume it is em- 


riched by an admirably executed engraving of the fine. 


face of the Rey. Alfred Cookman. The book is chietly 
devoted to a history of camp-meectings, with the more 
special purpose of illustrating the power of prayer to 
bring conviction to the impenitently sinful, and in- 
stant holiness—or “entire sanctification’'—to Cliris- 


tiunns. Thus, “A young sister from Vermont, 
sixteen,” writes,“ converted 1865; sanctified Tuesday, 


July lith, at the meeting before the stand.’ A Troy 

Conference minister records himself, sanctiied Mon- 
day, July 10th, about half-past one o'clock’; and with 
still greater precisioh, a brother from Fort Edward 

was sanctified July 12th, fifteen minutes before noon. 
Praise God! Aged twenty; have been in Christ eight 
years.” The scenes at different camp-incetings, 
the effects believed to have been produced in answer 
to prayer, are vividly depicted. The fervor of the au- 
thor’s language does not languish for a moment until 
his work is ended; it Culminates, rather, a<« the volume 
Closes, in a prophetical description of the great camp- 
meeting beyond the grave; tillat last the author critica, 
* Human language fails now. Here we pause. The 
scene overpowers us, We drop the pen.” It ix thor- 
oughly a Methodist book, and will wnodonbtedly be 
deeply interesting to the large number of readers wh» 
are ju sympathy with the author. 


There lie upon our table the following new 
novels:—From J. B. Lippincott & Me yond the 
Breakers, A Story of the Present Day, by Robert Dale 
Owen, Thisis anew edition, in paper covers of an inter- 
esting and powerful story, and has several iilu-trationa, 
some of which are well conceived and fiiely executed, 
From Scribner, Armstrong & A Jonrney to the 
Center of the Earth, by Jules Verne. The Ulostrations, 
of which there are fifty-two, are by Riou, andare follof 
life and imaginative force. The paper, typography, 
and binding are exquisite. As to the story, it is, like 
all else that we have seen from this monstrously pro- 
lifle author, vivid, lurid, amusing, and preposterous. 
From Macmillan & Co., in two beautiful volumes, 
The Pitlara of the House, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
From Strahan & Co., of London, through the New 
york house of Geo. Routha«lgwe & Son, a remarkuab’+ 
novel, in two volumes, entitled The Coming Maa, by 
the Rev. James Smith, of Glasgow, who died some six- 
teen years ago, apd who wrote this book and left it in 
manuserjpt in IS8. From Porter X Contes, The Son 
of the Organ Grinder, by the Swedish authoress, Marie 
Sophie Schwartz, translated by Selma Borg and Marie 
A. Brown. Also Cross of Berny, or Trene'’s Lovers, by 
the following literary partnership: Madame Emile co 
Girardin, and MM. Theophile Gautier, Jules Sandean, 
and Mery; and Romain Nalbris, His Adventures by 
Sea and Shore. Translated from the Frenchof Heetor 
Malot, by Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. With forty-six 
illustrations by Emile Bayard, engraved by Panne- 
maker. From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, The Mast r 
of Greylands, by Mrs. Henry Wood, published simu'- 
taneously in this country and in Furope. From G. Pp. 
Putnam's Sons, The Boy with an Idea, by Mrs. Filoart. 
A capital story, printed with admirable illustration-, 
and uncommon beauty of type. From Robert Carter 
& Brothers, Truffle Nephesirs, by the Rev. P. BL Power, 
and Fanny's Birthday Gift, by Jouanna H. Matthews. 
From Claxten, Remsen & Haffelfinger, The Outlau's 
Daughter; or, Adveutures in the South, by Emerson 
Bennett. This volume, which contains a portrait of 
Mr. Bennett, engraved on steele, begins the publication 
of a complete and uniform edition of the author « 
works. From Harper & Brothers, Miss Dorothy's 
Charge, by Frank Lee Benedict. 
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Seelye, Kev. Julius H.., 
Tristram, B.,“* The Laad of Myvad.” 


The Way. the and the pe. 
Congregatt 1o 
thers. 
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Business Department, 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


LIFEINSURANCE A SACKED 
DUTY. 

MONG the many considerations 
A. which give the subject of life 
insurance a claim upon our attention, is 
its bearing upon the most sacred obliga- 
tiens of humanity. By the decree of | 


ily is bound to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the members of his own honse- 
hold. The husband must support and 


cherish her who, at the marriage altar, 


was given to his care. The father must 


provide for the maintenance and educa-_ 
tion of these who through him have re- | guests. Waiters who, unless previously | promptly attended to without chearge | 
The laws of society | “tipped,” are not always very willing) or expense to them. In all cases we will) DEVOTIONAL Citimns 

Then there is the noisy hall with | 
idle loungers, whose love for | 
all its forms renders the floor | 


ceived their being. 


require this; the laws of nature suggest) i an 


the common seuse of mankind ap- 
the laws of religion com- 


it; 
proves it; 
mand it. 

Every manis bound to secure, as far as 
lies in his power, the support of those 
whom he has been instrumental in bring- 
ing into the world. Thus, while the 
father lives, he owes his toil to them. 
For their sakes, he must be content to 
“rise up early, and late retire to rest, 
aud eat the bread of carefulness.”” In 
all the wide world there is no one to 
whom he can rightfully transfer this re- 
sponsibfity; and it is a responsibility 
which no one, worthy of the name of 
man, Wishes to eseape. 

Toil is sweet when it is performed for 
those whom one loves, and who, in love, 
are dependent ou his care. But human 
life hangs by a slender thread. The 
strong arm of the Bread-winner is liable 


at any time to fail those who are de! 


pendent upon it for support. The father 
has no security that his life will be pro- 
longed until his helpless flock shall no 
longer need his labors. Is there no duty 
laid upon him in view of this contin- 
genev? Is net every household head 
bound most sacredly to make provision, 
as far as possible, aguinst the evils which 
bis death micht entail upou his depend. 
ents? 

There is but one way of doing this be- 
yond doubt or peradventure, and that is 
by a policy of life insurance in some sol- 
vent company. Of such there are 


conspicuous for management 
nod libern! dealing than the United 
States Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


- 


Now is the season for replenishing your 
homes with Carpets and Curtains. Ail in 
want are invited to visit Messrs. Foster 
and Bros.’ Warchouse, 309 Fulton Street, 


Brooklyn. They exhibit an elegant stock such a hotel no one can ever forget who | 


of all grades of Carpets, and a large as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains aud U phol- 


stery Goods. 


Prrsitrre AND Upnotstery Warr- 
Hovsrs, 22 and 2M Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before yeu purchase give us a call. 

Lana & Nar. 


- —— 


IMPORTANT Testimony TO WILicox & 
Ginna Sewine MACHINE.—A physician writes: 
‘My wife some nine months ago exchanged a 
machine for one of yours (Willcox 
—— I testify that from 
observation and experience, reward 
in a physiological and sanitary point of view 
preterab © to any other of the many machines 
have seen. It has given entire satisfaction 
my as it to get out of 
order, and rune easily, requiri ut Uttle 
effort to work it.” 


Tue National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America is in no re- 
spect affected b 
& Co. Its investments in Mortgages and Gov. 
ernmente are much larger than its total liabil- 
ities, and ita other assets exceed in value one 
million dollars, The Company never had a 
dollar in Northern Pacific Bonds or Stocks, as 
collateral or otherwise, and never made depos 

ente n no question of its stability. 
future will be prosperous. — 


Park Towns, SEASIDE Towns. Cewe- 
TERIES, LANDSCAPE GAKDENING, COUNTRY 
Morris Copelanc 
lans for 12 Park Towns, 


advice, plans and superintendence for all kind 
of suburban and rural improvements. Offices 
Boston, Mass. ; 705 Sansom 
_ Iphia, and Ridley Purk, Deluwure 


LOATR & Co.'s new perfume for the hand- 
“ CASHMERE Bouquet.” will beappre- 
-_ by allwho have enjoyed the delicate 
th peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap o 


y the suspension of Jay Cooke | 


wc t | 
emeteries, and | 
by Public and Private Fstates. He furnishes 


CHURISILAN UNIO! 


An Englishman's Tribute to the' IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS, 


— 
-- 


— --— 


Brevoort House, New bork, 


Church of England 


[From The Hock,« 
per, 


tion as, afew years since, they would have 
crossed the and as hotel accom- 
modation is a very material item in the 


of Americamand European hotel life, to 
offer a friendly hint for intending truv- 
elers, 


fu New York you willybe assailed, on | in the paper, the Publishers find tletm-| 
Divine Providence, every head of a fam-_ landing, With the dixceordant voices of | selves able to offer the followiug Upon | 

enthusiastic touters for many hotels, gooommodation : 
that, unless one Knows beforehand where 


»> go, he will be bewildered. 
The ordinary arrangement 


York is five dollars a day—meals at fixed | vert securities of one 


hours, Which you pay for whether par- 
taken of or not. 


very large 


tobacco in 
and the air very unwelcome to English 
tastes and feelings. The European plan 
is decidedly the most agreeable in every 
respect. The hotel at which | stayed ts 
in the lower Fifthavenue. I shall never 
forget its quiet repose and rustic appear- 
ance after the noise and the inconveni- 
ence of a stormy voyage of eleven or 
twelve days. There Js an air of aristo- 
eratic dignity about the whole house. 
The waiters are most civil and attentive; 
the dining-room very tastefully fur- 
nished, aad possessing au air of quietness 
‘and rest pleasantly in contrast with the 
loud bustling energy of American 
institutions, as hotels here may well be 
called. There is po glare or bustle about 


‘is 

Union have been strongly urged. 

ifrom various quarters, during the past | 


The dining-rooms are | 


many FMoglishmen now visit New to tender their services to their sub-| every taste, and Every 
York almost with as littl: hesita-| scribers in the matter of aiding them to sent free. 


enjoyment of a transatlantic tour, allow | tious which have grown up between the 
Ine, as Ove Who bas tried all the varieties | Christian Union and the tending tuau- 


. generally a hundred or so of | 


this house; none of those nuisances called 


* public bars,”—the inseparable adjunct 
to the American hotel—no crowded read- 
ing-room, with its young 
}cocking up their heels on the nearest 
_ table, und with an air of unmannerly 
leisure perusing the world’s news, 
| any traveler wauts to enjoy real comfort 
and quiet ease in New York, let bim so- 
journ at the Brevoort House, Fifth av- 
enue, and he will often bave cause to 
thank the writer for the timely sugges- 
tion. You may live as economically as 
at any other hotel, as you pay only for 
what you have; but, of course, you may 
‘live also like an eastern prince, but must 
pay a prince's price, That ix the advan- 
tage of such hetels as the Brevoort 
House. Moreover, the proprietor never 
allows beer, or wine, or spirits to be used 
by the servants or waiters, and unless 
the guests particularly desire to drink 
Wine, there is no necessity to have any, 
for what is called in Europe “the good 
of the house.” The proprictor is, more- 
lover, a thoroughiv good Christian man, 


sce America to the best advantage, le is 
un invaluable ally. 

feela debt of gratitude to the host for 
having taken great care of me during a 


severe illness, when Thad good scope for | Golden Mours. 


THE BEST. 


contrasting European hotel life with 
American, as unfortunately TL had been 


Americans | source of information concerning securi- | 


fp) Worthy Agents to transact the business; 


; Many; and, in the way of helping Muropenns to | 
but there is none more secure or more. | 


| 


also laid up in the Far West, in one of | 
the grandest hotels in the United States, | T* 


In the latter place I might have died! 


for all that any one in the house cared. 


The dismal, dreary experience of life in | 


has ever felt what it is to bea stranger 
ina strange land. A TRAVELER. 


Harry now are the children whose 
parenta have bought for them 
“ Avilude, or Game of Birds." They gather 
around the table with bright eyes and smiling 
faces as it’s announced, “We are to have a 
| ame of Avilude.”” A whole winter of enjoy- 
ment combined with Instruction for serenty- 
five conta, Sent poat- 
by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 


Prestox, Kran & Co., Bankers, have 
gone through the panic as they went through 
the fire—without the odor of either tire or sus- 

pension upon their garments. The result of 
_ this is, as might be expected, an increase of 
both deposits and depositors. 
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' THe Toilet and Family Soaps manu- 
factured by Cras. 8. Higgins & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to ve the finest Soups in 
the market. 


There's a Wonderful Difference 


teeth. 
thin. The tendency of SOZODONT is to 
stre en and whiten this delicate sheathing, 


ngth 


*RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
iu any quantities. Send for Circular. 


Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
6 Broadway, N. ¥. 


and to impart fragrance to the breath. 


PEYAKE your DYEING and CLEANING to the 
NeW YorRK DYFING AND PRINTING EFSTAR- 


LISHMENT, Staten Island, Duane St., 722 Broad- 
way, and 610 Stxth Avenue, New York, and 1 and 
1& Pierrepont street, Brouklyn. 


Great Juvenile Magazine, 
centa & year, with superh 


pages. 40 
NEX T?\ new CHRON », WEALTH OF THE 
Woops,” by first mail. Agents wanted. Say where 
you saw this. JouNn B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago 
R FAIRS, CONCERTS, WEDDINGS, BALLS, 
and urch Adelphi Hall, 
corner Tth Ave. and Std St.. newly refitted and fres- 


| 


| 
| 


paid, on receipt of price, | 


On some the enamel is very men copy, by mall, for $7.0 per duzen. 


| 


So 


AND BEST 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


& 


Publishers of the Christian 


peblish TD) Music Books 
". Desertotive 
Among the reeont aad 
beat are 


invest money first-clast sccurities. | 
Owing to the extensive business counce- | MOEN OF 
Por Sehoois and Semivart-< 
chal houses, whe are continuously C™ STANDARD 
tising railroad bonds and other securities The BaNNex Music ta 
THE RIVER OF Lirt. 
Uurqgualled in Variety. Usexecelled tm 
| Quality. A Sabbath sehool Song! 
Parties wishing to invest money, to 
in New | Invest coupons or divi _CHEEREUT, VOICES. 
kind into others, L. O. Emerson's Latest Sebool Book 
may send the seme to the Christivn) AT HOME 


Unideniably tae best Co.'eetion for Reed 


Union Office, and their business wil! | 


Neat, Complete, Verfect. For social Meoting« 


undertake to send te inquirem the most 

autheutic information attainable regard-| Allare Choice Books Alrewty ta sroat demand 
ing securities; but when investments are | Sent post-paid, for Ketail Price. 

ordered they must be accompanied by | OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 
plain instructions, so that no misunder- | (HAS. H. DITSON & ©O©.,. 
standings may arise. Communientions in Til Browdway, New Yorts 
regard to these matters must be addresse1 
to“ J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christion Union Office, 27 Park Place, 
New York.” This will insure immediate 
attention; and as, besides the ceneral re- | 
sponsibility of the house, this business | 
will be in especial charge of one who Chole 
for years been engaged in the wide and PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, oe 
sucessful newotiation of sneh securities, blute and Piano. The work of the kind 
entire confidence may be felt in ifs ag lished in America. Price Bowrds, #250. Cloth, 


PANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 
NEW METIOD FOR 
FORTE. isthe Best lnstrueter. 


GETZES NEW FOR THE PARIOR 
URGAN. Unrivaled as an In-tructor. Price 


THE SABBATH. The grestest sad the Best 


THE PIANW 
Price 81.75, 


(silt, #4. ‘The same Melewties arranged a4 


Vielin or Flute. Price ewch, Boards, $1. 
‘ ious mangement. Cloth, £2.08, 
The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable | poops MANTAT. The most coa- 


plete Primer and Text Book. Price Meta 


THE GUIDING STAR. The Suest sabbath 
Singing Book. Price ets, 


. . |OPERA LIBRETTOS OF FPNGLISH, FRENCH. 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ ¢ | AND GERM \N OPERAS. ‘The bes 


by means of the business relations of this! correct edition. Price eweh, Tet, 


pauper with the great financial hotises. of Mtrause Waltzes. Platecdition. Price $3.0 
J. B. FORD & CO., 


| MENDELSSOHN'’S SONGS WITTIOUT WORDS. 


2. Competent, responsible and trust- 


Publishers. Christian Union, | Only Correct Edition. Engraved pilates. Price #4. 
THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Colleetion 
- | of Voeal and Instrumental Musie for Dua, 


Price, Board, #20. Cloth. & Gilt. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOLS, ACAD 
ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Mesic. Price Wets. 


MUSIC, &e. 


USIC FOR OCTOBER. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
: ues, Trios, Quartettes, ete... for sad 
Call me your Darling again. Song an | 


Don't bellere them, Darling. Song and Ch».  MANTALOF MUSIC LFSSONS FOR PRIWA ry 
Test Book 


Go and learn a Trade. Song and Che... Mays, & by Pubile Sebo. Is of Phat. 
(eood, sweet Comic “og ane ¢ Price ets. 
I love you my Tere. Song and Che... tlays, MANUAT, OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM. 
Inour Boat. Morceaude Salon.... ....Wilsonm, MAK SCTIOOLS. A Text Book adopted for, and 
Little Sanshine. Sone and Che... in use by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Prtee 
lake this Letter tomy Mother. Song ets, 
Katie's sleeping ‘neath the Lindens. Ss mg. Any of the above works to be bad at every Book 
Hoag. 8nd Musie House in the country. Sent by mail oa 
Rippling Waves. Moreean baton receipt of } rice. 
Instrumentel...... Wilsva THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical 


Subscription (including Chromo, Happy HMuurs*. 
(me Deilar per year. Sample copy, cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 9 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Price, | 
| The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 
Laniden’s School for the Voter. 


rice, 3 0 | FOR THE CSE OF 


Choirs, Social Mertings, 
The Family Circle and the 
Sunday school. 


Prepared ander the personal supervision and «i- 


Best Plane Instructor: 
Peters Helectic....... 


The Best Reed Organ Inatructor: 
Kinkel’s New Method. 


The Best Inetruetor forthe Voice: 


... Price, 2D 


The Rest Guitar 


orrall’s Guiter. 
Beat Neetion for Male Voices: 
Sungerfest 


Price, 10 


The 
Price. 1D! 


The Bes} Collection for Mixed Voices: rection of DR. EBEN TOURJER. whose en- 
Ne Plas Ultra Glee Book.....Price, 14 thustastie and successful labors In behalf of true 
. church music are well known. Eminent anthert- 
The Best Collection for Church and Heme: .. | theseombine in pronouncing it THE BEST HYMN 
rice, 1D) AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 
The Best School Song Book : tis a handsome octave of 32 pages, containing 
The Song Echw...... Price, Melodies, and 77 Hymns. 
A PSALTER, containing selections from the 
The Rest Instructor for Aceordion: 7 Psalms of David, arrangeu ty be read responsively, 
Sedgwick's Complete Method, Price, 1 in edition. Price without 
| Paalter, #1; r hundred. Sample copy b 
The Best Instructor for ¢ Pr 1» mail, postpaid, for cents. Psalter edition, Ls 
wick's Complete Method, Price, per hundred. Sumple copy by mall $1.10. 
Published by M. H. SA Congregational 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 
J. L. PETERS, 
Broadwey, New York. 
THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 
For your work this season, are 
The “JOY,” by P. P. Butss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Speci- 


Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 


\ SSORTMENTS AND 
ark. PHOTOGRAPHS, 
CAMEO Jewrrny, SeTs, Crrr ayn 
Rings, of my own manufacture, in confined styles 
net procurable elsewhere, and at extremely low 
prices. ASSORTMENTS C. O. D.. privilege to exam- 
ne and select before paying, returning the remain- 
der. The new Fall Cireular, containing fashion 
| articles indispensable to those wishing correct 
styles in Jewelry, and much other information in 
reward to this line of Dusiness new and useful te 
mostany one is free. The splendid Photographic 
Illustrations of my best goods, enabling you to see 
Just how they look, do not accompany the circular 
unless ordered, and a 10 ct. stamp enclosed, whic) 
is less than une-quarter what they cost me. 


F. J. NASH, 7122 BROADWAY. 
New York Citr. 


| 


Sranparp Concent Cnorvses 


By H.R. PALMER. 
For advanced Classes and Chorus Socteties. 
Specimen, by mall, 75 cts.; $7.00 per duzen. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & €0O., 5 
opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 


Root’s Model Organ Method,| 
. FRAMES, STEHLOSCOPES AND VIFWS, GRAPTIO- 


By GFO. F. ROwWT. SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
The latest and best Instruction Ik | TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Siides 


Organs. Specimen copy, by mall, #2 | 4 specialty. 


nufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
SCIIOOL OF SINGING, 


By F. W. ROOT. 


| LEAC H’S., 
A Rook Intended to clear away all Myr«tery from 


The One-Price Stationer, 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by mail, H.W. |, bay Witting Paper, Ruveloses, Account nt 


wk for Cabinet 
Ah 


Good Teachers will remember the GLORY.” 
by Gus. hoor. The “SONG KING,” by H. tt. 233 sie. (SEW YORK. 
, and Dea ryw A large assortment of Diaries all the year rount. 
Book waste lore Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
notice. Sermon paper, 6,3 and Wibs. Seud 


y 
J. CUURCH & CO., Ciucignati, fur sample and orice. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
. Inquire of M. Fischer, Broadway 
B. BLOOMINGDALF, Third Ave., or at the 


THE CHURISTTAN UNION. 


New York, October 15, 1873. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 3. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send W cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher'’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
noery price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(#3) will be sent together for $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
i+ requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
acripts not so accompanied will nut be ee and subsequent 
requests fur their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations tu Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type "’ tu make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
teas displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all tent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. : 


_ We want a SPRCIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are rwill- 
ang to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place: Boston, 11 Bromficid 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Munroe Street ; San Francisco, 33) Kearny street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
‘quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers,¢ teeing vne 
year's service of the paper. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed lahel on the paper; the 
date thengon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal st least two weeks in advance. 


Ilexry Warp Bercner, Editor. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


what criticisms or deductions one may 
upon the Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, which closed its sessions last Sunday even- 
ing, the meeting was certainly a very important 
and successful one. There were not so many of 
the leading men from abroad as we had hoped to 
see ; there were some foolish things said and done, 
as there must be in so large a gathering; but it is 
nevertheless hard to keep from feeling a little en- 
thusiastiec over a gathering so catholic, so cosmo- 
politan, and so earnest. Twoor three great meet- 
ings were kept going at the same time ; the gift of 
tongues came back, and the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, and the German heard them speak in 
the tongue wherein he was born. We are all sus- 
ceptible to geographical enthusiasm, and meetings 
of men from the four quarters of the globe are al- 
ways interesting. And then, too, it does do one 
good to see a Canterbury dean and a New Haven 
professor, and a Dutch theologian, and a Metho- 
dist bishop, and a French pasteur, and a Cove- 
nanter from Pennsylvania hob-nobbing on the 
same platform, and mingling their voices in a 
common advocacy of brotherly forbearance and 
Christian unity. 
* Father Hyacinthe, in his friendly letter to the 
Alliance, seemed to lament that it could achieve 
no organic unity. To our minds this was one of 
the most admirable things about it. Great organ- 
izations are prone to lie heavily on the individual. 
There is one thing infinitely better than ecclesias- 
tical unity, and that is liberty. This Alliance, in 
that it represented no cosmopolitan ecclesiastical 
organization, and possessed no ecumenical au- 
thority, was the friend of human liberty. Men 
will forever believe in an ideal of religious unity, 
and the Evangelical Alliance is an index pointing 
them away from the delusive dream of organic 
unity to the true goal of spiritual union. Father 
Hyacinthe has felt the oppressiveness of one 
Church that aspired to be universal. And if he 
shall succeed in organizing another, earnest souls 
will be trodden under foot of it in turn. 

The union exemplified by the Alliance was, after 
all, a unity not of belief, but of heart. We know 
that it was held by some of the members that the 
true foundation of the union of Christians in the 
Alliance was their agreement upon certain great 
doctrines. But a community of belief has no 
power of itself to draw men together. People 
holding these same fundamental doctrines of the 
Evangelical Alliance have, in other generations, 
ostracised and persecuted one another. It is not 
that Episcopalians and Dissenters, Calvinists and 
Arminians, believe any more profoundly than their 
fathers the articles of faith promulgated by the 
Alliance that they now join hands in Christian en- 
deavor, but that there has come about a unity of 


heart that has achieved what a community of 
opinions can never accomplish. 

After all, the mission of such conference is to give 
us broader sympathies. We are apt to think that 
everything about our creed or nation is exactly 
right, until we meet those of different nations or 
religious belief, and find that there is much to be 
said on the other side. There has, perhaps, never 
been a serious argument made in America in favor 
of a union of church and state, until the meeting of 
this Conference. We should be serry to think 
that any American was convinced that a state 
church was the best kind of achureh. Neverthe- 
less, we doubt not there were many who found 
themselves surprised at the strength of the argu- 
ments adduced by English Episcopalians and 
Scotch Presbyterians, and who will not fail ofa 
more kindly and liberal feeling toward the defend- 
ers of state churches than they have hitherto en- 
tertained. 

The Alliance is one of the landmarks of the 
world’s advancement toward a genuine Christian 
toleration and brotherhood. It is one of the 
agencies that promote this advancement. But 
progress never fails to go beyond the agencies that 
set it agoing, and the time will come when the 
Christian world shall outgrow the Alliance. Each 
generation thinks that it has attained the end of 
progress, or at least that its own ideal is that end. 
But every generation is short-sighted. Our hori- 
zon is not the end of the world. Beyond the par- 
tial unity accomplished by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, there will come in the fullness of God's time 
a broader fellowship and a profounder union of 
Christians. Meantime let us rejoice in what we 
have, the more that it is the promise of that which 
is to be. 


TO BOLT OR NOT TO BOLT. 


tly is the sharpest satire upon our boasted inde- 
pendence that the right to bolt should come 
up for serious argument and discussion in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, and fourth 
of the Protestant idea. But that later Franklin, 
surnamed Butler, whom it is too seldom our hap- 
py privilege to praise, seems to have done his kind 
a wholesome service in denying that right at Wor- 
ecester. Politicians who agreed with his doctrine 
took fright at its logical conclusions. Politicians 
who disagreed were roused to say so. And 
through the press, both secular and religious, wis- 
dom has ever since cried aloud in the streets, 
where most men now regard her. For the breath 
of this sharp debate has somewhat blown away 
the fog of prejudice and tradition through whose 
veil commonplace and mechanical means have so 
long loomed so portentous as to be mistaken for 
great ends. 

For it is plain that not only caucus and conven- 
tion but the ticket itself, and the men it stands 
for, are really but means to the large end of good 
government. They are to be respected and com- 
plied with precisely so far as they fulfill their pur- 
pose and no farther. A caucus is simply a confer- 
ence. A convention is an assemblage of caucuses. 
Neither has any more power to bind and loose, to 
sanctify a bad man into a good candidate, to vend 
dispensations for hypocrisy, than has each private 
man who belongs to it. The delegate, in accept- 
ing his trust, pledges himself to sacrifice his indi- 
vidual preference to the will of the majority, but 
not his individual integrity. Else, dishonesty and 
incompetence, being more aggressive and blatant 
than honesty and competence, would have the 
field to themselves most of the time. Not only is 
it the delegate’s privilege but his duty to bolt an 
unfit nomination at the convention, as it is the 
voter's privilege and duty to scratch it at the polls. 
The doing of political evil that political good may 
come is as sinful and as silly as any other form of 
the same imposture of which it is written, The 
damnation is just. 

Nor need there be the least fear lest this centrif- 
ugal tendency of its atoms should throw the party 
from its proper orbit. It will but balance the un- 
due centripetal force which inheres in all estab- 
lished political organizations. At present, the 
great masses both of Republican and of Demo- 
cratic voters take their morning pennies and run 
to the partisan shops which advertise, ‘‘ Party 
Thinking Done Here,” to get their day’s modicum 
of political faith and practice, just as they run to 
the baker's for their loaf. Asa rule there is little 
enough nutriment in either supply. 

The truth is that the bulk of even American 
mankind is not Protestant but Acceptant, either 
through laziness or mental iimpness. And the 
right of private judgment is so little exercised that 
when its infrequent voice is heard it seems often 
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to creak only a perverse opposition, like any other 
rusty instrument. Men are afraid of it, as of a 
conspirator in disguise. A Come-Outer, a Free- 
Thinker, are terms of reproach instead of praise. 
But private judgment means simply an untram- 
meled conscience, and leads inevitably to out- 
coming and free-thinking. More than once in his 
lifetime does every thoughtful man hear the voice 
of God commanding him, as it commanded Abra- 
ham, to leave behind him the old associates and 
the old altars, and go out into the new land of un- 
tried possibilities wherein he may possess the 
riches of himself, his own sacred individuality. 

Indeed, the good men who shudder at both 
name and deed should remiml themselves that 
nothing save organization is so venerable or so 
respectable as bolting. History, both sacred and 
profane, teems with the recital of it. Noah wasa 
bolter from the unanimous beliefs of his time. 
Much faith and courage he needed, too, to with- 
stand official scorn, popular ridicule, the sneer of 
good society, and the cold shoulder of the fashion- 
able religious world, which thought his airs of 
superior virtue the merest conceit. The majority 
in Sodom wholly disagreed with Lot. More than 
once Moses was in a minority of one, the whole 
people being united in the opinion that he was a 
stiff-necked fellow who might better go with the 
party. 

Every one of the early Christians was a bolter. 
The Christian Church itself, not to speak it pro- 
fanely, was a bolt from the Judaic synagogue. 
That of Constantine was a bolt from the Pagan 
established faith. The Reformation bolted the 
Romish platform and candidates. The Puritan 
revival bolted the regular organization of the En- 
giish Church, The Declaration of Independence 
was the most daring and apparently hopeless bolt 
of modern times. Washington, Franklin, and all 
their fellow rebels simply asserted the right of 
private judgment in politics as opposed to an in- 
herited tradition of loyalty to sacred majesty. 
Garrison and Phillips asserted the right of private 
judgment as opposed fo an inherited tradition of 
loyalty to sacred Constitution. The feeble bolt of 
a dozen eccentrics forty vears ago is become the 
enormous Republican organization of to-day. 

In the nature cf things a successful party be- 
comes in time a corrupt party. For every soldier 
of fortune is bound to train under the victorious 
banner, whilé honest men will not use that vigi- 
lance which alone can keep these buimmers from 
electing themselves officers, that they may divide 
the spoils. There comes a day, therefore, when 
those same honest men, having refused to bolt a 
nomination or seratch a ticket are sorrowfully 
forced to bolt the party instead. But when that 
day has really dawned is a question which must 
be referred to private judgment. 

To our mind it was hardly worth while to have 
waged a six years’ war against the tyranny of a 
king if we have but exchanged his nominal au- 
thority for a coarse satrapy of public opinion. If 
a man’s manhood be in bonds, it matters little 
whether he is subject or sovereign. This whole 
question of the relation of the citizen's conscience 
to his political compliances seems to us to have 
been perfectly and authoritatively settled nearly 
two centuries since. The prescription runs thus: 
** Render unto Cesar the things which are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things which are God's.” 


CONCERNING GOLD. 
HILE apprehension of commercial evil has 
been almost entirely dissipated, the panic 
fear which so suddenly and irresistibly smote the 
a center of the country a few weeks ago is 
fairly quelled. The falling crash of certain great 
and trusted houses,the sudden discovery of defalea- 
tions and fiscal] corruptions in unexpected quarters, 
the excitement and dread of the street over the 
culmination of huge speculative schemes, and the 
outlying relations disturbed and complicated by 
these coincident troubles, clouded the sky and 
filled the air with all the confusion of storm. But 
men can now look about them, see just what dam- 
age has been done, and prepare to guard against 
future trials. 

One phrase, perhaps more than any other, has 
been current in the newspapers and frequent in 
men’s mouths amid the fiscal schemes proposed, as 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. It is not 
new, for it has been talked of, and written about, 
and made salient in political speeches, and in- 
scribed upon the banners of political parties, and 
urged in President's Messages, and has furnished a 
staple text for ‘‘ buncombe” in Congress, for the 


past eight years; but this latest Wall street panic 
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THLE CURISTIAN UNION, 


has seemed to flash it electrically from one end of 
the land to the other, and from every side come 
fresh discussions, arguments and appeals for the 
gesumption of specte payments. 

Why does everybody ery out for it and nobody 
make a practical move toward it? We believe in 
the sincerity and honesty of President Grant ; why 
has he done nothing to bring about the thing he 
pledged himself to, when retleeted ? We trust the 
Republican party as the representatives of the ma- 
jority of the people; why have they taken no step 
and why do they propose no movement to fulfill 
one of the main promises on which they were re- 
turned to power two years ago? The Democratic 

leaders have among them many clear heads and 
experienced hands, and they claim to be the “hard 
money party ;* why do they never suggest how we 
may come again to hard money? Why will not 
some one offer a practicable beginning? Now, we 
are not financiers, but we have seen a suggestion 
which, though in crude form, seems to us based 
on sound common sense, and so fair that it cannot 
reasonably be objected to ; while it offers positive 
relief to very many and will oppress nobody—ex- 
cept, possibly, the men to whom we owe our 
‘* Black Fridays,” and ** panies,” and “ crises,” and 
‘tight markets,” and general distress, namely, the 
Wall street gold speculators. 

How seriously the long continued speculation in 
gold has affected the commercial interests of the 
country at large every merchant knows. No con- 
tract, or calculation, or business foresight, how- 
ever shrewd, can fix in advance the cost of any 
article of imported merchandise or the price to be 
realized upon any exported staple product or man- 
ufacture. Neither merchant, artisan, farmer nor 
planter can reckon upon any stable basis; his 
business expenditures and receipts depend very 
largely upon the price of gold, which rises and falls 
by no commercial law, but according to the lawless 
chance of outrageous speculation, and that fre- 
quently to an amount utterly baffling all fore- 
thought. Thus the commerce of the land becomes, 
in spite of itself, speculative, in the worst sense of 
that word; and that means excitement, fever, un- 
soundness, constant peril of annihilation. 

Well, grant it; what then ? Who is to interfere ? 
So long as gold is an article in demand, who has 
the right to attempt to regulate its price? What 
can any party, or government, or president do? 
Directly, nothing ; thongh ax a matter of fact the 
Government has directly been a party to this 
feverish and factitious gold speculation by period- 
ically throwing its surplus gold upon the market 
and furnishing new fuel to the fire. True, the 
Government needs gold to pay the interest on the 
national debt ; the only way of raising the gold is 
by demanding it in payment of customs and dues ; 
and this naturally acts to keep it a commodity, an 
article for purchase and sale. Indeed, this is 
practically the only reason why there isa recog- 
nized extensive trade in gold as an article of 
merchandise. But how happens it that the Gov- 
ernment receives from its customs so much gold 
that it has more than enough to pay its interest ’ 
This isa first wrong. And the second is worse: 
Government sells its superfluous gold to Wall 
Street, and thus directly encourages what all men 
and the Government itself deprecate and would 
fainstop. Thus, gold coin is kept at an unnatural 
premium, and the national currency at a needless 
cdlisecount. 

{ What, then, would be the effect if the Govern- 

ment, knowing the exact amount.of its payable 
interest, and the approximate amount of yearly 
customs receipts, should demand only gold enough 
to pay its dues, and accept the balance of its cus- 
toms in greenbacks ? Would not the demand for 
gold be proportionately decreased, and the value 
of greenbacks increased in the same ratio? It 
seems to us that this simple experiment would go 
Jar towards bringing our paper promises upon a 
level with our gold coin. Those better versed in 
statistics than we can figure it out and solve the 
problem in exactitude. To us it commends itself 
merely as a good and practicable idea. And, 
moreover, our Government is responsible for the 
paper promises to pay which we circulate in place 
of coin, and before it can expect any one else to 
take them as “ good as gold” it must begin to set 
the example. 

There is hardly a nation in Europe—taxed, op- 
pressed, cramped as they are in all their industries, 
and crippled in productiveness by the constant 
drafts of war—whose credit to-day in the markets 

Of the world is not better than that of the United 
_ States—naturally the richest country on the globe. 
This is shameful, but true. The cause of it is 


primarily gold speculation,—the greatest com- 


mercial curse the land has ever known. Gold to- 
day ranges at about 1.10; what would be its de- 
cline to par, as compared with the headlong tum- 
ble it has already had from 2.85'¢ to its present 
figure? Nothing! The main honest objection to 
immediate resumption of specie payments comes 
from the West and South as representing the 
‘debtor class,” who would be oppressed by it. But 
the partial acceptance of greenbacks for gold by 
the Government would relieve all classes, and 
oppress none. The fact that this would be vir- 
tually a percentage reduction of the entire tariff 
should be considered and, so far as needful, coun- 
teracted, by the Congress that legalized the new 
mode of paying customs. To stop gold specula- 
tion, we must have specie payments. To have 
specie payments, we must stop gold speculation, 
To compass both of these desiderata something 
must be devised to lessen the demand for gold, as 
merchandise, and increase the value of greenbacks. 

Does not the above crude suggestion offer at 
least the germ of something practical in this 
direction 


JOUN THE BAPTIST COMETH FIRST. 
\ E have hag occasion several times of late 
to urge that in becoming a Christian a man 
has no right to wait for emotion or anything else. 
It is for every man to come to God with what 
feeling of his own sinfulness he may have, and to 
trust God, whether he have feeling or not, know- 
ing that he that comes to God is never cast out. 
The supposition that a man cannot be a Christian 
until the thermometer of emotion in his bosom 
rises to fever heat is a pure invention, having no 
foundation in reason or Seripture. .It is every 
man’s business to act upon his highest sense of 
duty. The notion that an intellectual sense of duty 
must be fused before it can be a ground of action is 
without support in the analogy of life. We do habit- 
ually act upon our convictions, however cold and 
entirely of the judgment they may be. To sit wait- 
ing for feeling before putting forth any effort to 
be better is like waiting until the actual pangs of 
hunger are upon you before putting seed into the 
ground At this seasonof the year, when religious 
awakenings begin, ministe < are plagued with in- 
quiries for direction from men who *‘cannot feel.” 
These men, too, have bought their goods, and 
sown their fields, and driven their business all their 
days, without dreaming of waiting for emotion. 

But in trying to remove this favorite stumbling- 
block out of the way, we do not wish to relieve 
any man from the sense of the necessity for repent- 
ance. Etymologically the word does not imply 
that there shall be emotion, but emotion generally 
accompanies it. We believe that penitence is 
generally too shallow. Men slide smoothly over 
their sins, putting them out of sight, easily rub- 
bing out memory’s old scores and proposing to 
begin afresh. 

It was avery deep saying that the Pharisees had 
gotten hold of, that Elias must first come. In 
their minds, or, at least, in the minds of their 
fathers, Elijah represented purification. He was 
conscience crying aloud against every iniquity. 
Before the Messiah, according to the prophets, 
there must come one like the Tishbite, arousing 
the people to get rid of their sins. And is there 
not a lesson for us in that John came before 
Christ? It is the right order of all better doings. 
Repentance wears a rough garb and speaks a 
rude speech, but repentance must first come. 

It is not that the Bible preseribes it. It is a 
truth that lies in the depths of man’s nature, that 
no man can do better till he has learned to hate 
his wrong-doing. There can be no Messiah until 
there is a forerunner. 

But I cannot feel my own sinfulness, urges the 
idle objector. John did not demand tears. He 
did not ask that a committee or a church-session 
should probe the hearts of his hearers to find out 
how deep their convictions of sin might be. He 
demanded outward and substantial evidence. 
‘** Bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” He did 
not demand that they should sit every evening for 
weeks on an anxious-seat, or that they should fre- 
quent inquiry meetings for months. If you are 
sorry, show it by doing better, he said. Let hon- 
ester, purer, and kindlier lives be proof of the 
sincerity of your penitence. If you have two 
coats, give one to some coatless man. That is 
better than any amount of anguish over sinful- 
nessin general, — 

People who are always lamenting their lack of 
feeling are, for the most part, those who crave 
some vague sense of the turpitude of human 
wrong-doing in general. But John was the most 
personal of preachers. He pointed out the spe- 


cific sins of his hearers. He listened to specific 
confessions, He gave specific exhortations. Re- 
pentance of a general sort is not worth the while. 
If you will regret your sins, drag out your own 
particular wrong-doing and look at it. Do not 
weep over Adam's fall, nor repent of the general 
depravity of man, but turn with loathing and re- 
gret from that which defiles your own life. If you 
are stingy, or greedy, or envious, or lustful, or 
smally selfish, or ill-tempered, or censorious, or 
lazy, remember that one tear over your specific 
sin is better than a thousand shed from a vague 
sense of general unworthiness. 

No repentance that does not lead to restitution, 
where restitution is possible, is worthy of the 
name. Zaccheus did not seem to have any long 
exercises on the subject of the right quality of 
feeling. But he made a magnificent repentance 
when he stood and said unto the Lord, ** Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor, and 
if I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him four-fold.” Here was 
benevolence and restitution. We should greatly 
enjoy seeing such fruit of religious revivals in 
modern times. Well might the Lord say, * This 
day is salvation come to this house.” Not because 
of the amount of feeling in the heart of the little 
publican, but because of the genuine fruit which 
his repentance bore. 

It ix very profitable to all of us, this going forth 
into the wilderness awhile to listen to the Fore- 
runner whom God has sent into every man’s soul 
to demand that our crooked paths be made 
straight. For conscience, like another John, is 
not content with pointing out our sins and de- 
manding fruit meet for repentance. It, also, has 
a voice to ery, ** Behold the Lamb of God!” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


—And now, after the Evangelical Alliance, comes 
the Free Religious Association, whose autumnal con- 
vention commenced its proceedings in the Cooper 
Institute last (Tuesday) evening. The convention will 
be continued in the same place to-day and to-morrow— 
one session in the morning, from 1) till 2 o'clock, the 
other in the evening at 8. The subjects to be treated 
to-day (Wednesday) are: “ Ecclesiastical Foes of Free 
Religion,” “The Foreign Mission System,” “The 
Taxation of Church Property." The subjects for to- 
morrow (Thursday) are: “Science and Religion,” 
“The Effect of Free Thought on Religious Institu- 
tions,” “ The Evangelical Alliance and the Religion of 
Humanity." Among the speakers will be O. B. Froth- 
ingham, John Weiss, James Parton, Professor E. L. 
Youmans, Moritz Ellinger (of the Jewish Times), P. 
EF. Abbot, W. J. Potter, Charles G. Ames, J. W. Chad- 
wick, Wm. C, Gannett, Rowland Connor. The readers 
of the Christion Union generally feel toward the Free 
Religious Association a very emphatic dislike; but not 
a few of them, clergymen especially, will be curious to 
hear for themselves “‘what these babblers have to 
say,”’ and therefore will thank us for telling them 
where and when the meetings are to be held. It is 
understood that the Free Religionists keep their plat- 
form open to their opponents, and therefore it is not 
unlikely that there may be some earnest discussion at 
their meetings.. 


—The new building at Lafayette College, ereeted 
for the Scientific Department, is to be dedicated by 
appropriate public exercises on Tuesday, October 21st. 
The address is to be delivered by Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
President of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. The new building is a magnificent structure, 
costing over two huudred and fifty thousand dollars,— 
the princely gift of Mr. Ario Pardee, the founder of 
the Scientific Department of the college’ 

—The Pittsburg Commercial proposes that the 
retiring Presidents of the United States should be 
shielded by a governmental pension, during life, 
“from the sordid surroundings and struggles of pro- 
fessional or business life.’ In the light of the example 
set by John Quincy Adams, how unAmerican and fool- 
ish this proposition appears! The American people, 
we fancy, are not likely at present to provide for a 
succession of “ royal families,” to be supported at the 
public expense. 


—Gov. Washburn, of Massachusetts, having 
been appointed a Vice-President of the association 
for procuring an amendment to the United States 
Constitution recognizing the authority of God and 
Christ, has authorized the statement that the appoint- 
ment was without his consent, and that he does not 
approve the project of the association, believing it to 
be mischievous. The Constitution, in his judgment,is . 
“ well enough as it is.” 

—On the ist inst., Sir Edwin Landseer, probably 
the most famous English artist of his time, died, in 
London, at the age of 70 years. Many aun American 
has only to turn to some favorite engraving of a dog, 
a horse, or a stag to realize that his fame was well 
earned, and that the world has seen the last of a truly 
great painter. Since he was 14 years old Landseer has 
been actively engaged in the practice of his art, and is 
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represented by pictures in almost every famous gallery 
of modern paintings in the world. In his special 
branch of art, namely, the painting of animals, he bad 
perhaps only one real rival—Kosa Bonheur, and in the 
power of delicately depicting the human side of ani- 
mal nature he fairly excelled her. No one who has 
ever visited Lendon can have failed to see a noble 
evidence of his genius in the four colossal lions which 
guard the base of the Nelson mouument in Trafalgar 
Syuare,. These will be a lasting evidence of his artistic 
power in the eyes even of the thousands who never 
saw the inside of a picture gallery. Some good speci- 
wens of his painting are owned in this country, but, of 
course, he is best known amoung us by the excellent en- 
gravings of his best pictures, 

—Great changes and great improvements are 
manifest at the Metropolitan Museum in West Four- 
teenth St. It opened its doors a fortnight ago, after 
haying been closed during the summer. The changes 
which perhaps most interest the general public are the 
reduction of the entrance fee to twenty-five cents, and 
the setting apart of every Monday asafreeday. The 
hours of exhibition are from 10 a.m.to5p.m. The 
di Cesnola statues have been removed from the hall to 
what was formerly the conservatory, where they stand 
in long ranks smiling that stereotyped smile which 
has been on their lips for untold centuries, and look- 
ing as though they considered this western metropolis 
the greatest joke of the season, The change of rooms 
is a great improvement, for the light is much better, 
and the order of arragement is far more satisfactory 
than before. The most notable statues now in the hall 
are Powers’s California, and a noble statue of Napoleon 
at St. Helena. The ancient paintings, too, are well 
arranged ina part of the conservatory, and the loan 
collection has been enriched by many pictures from 
the best modern artists. Turner’s extraordinary 
“Slave Ship” is much better hung than formerly. 
The pottery of the di Cesnola collection remains nearly 
as before, in the upper rooms, but some very interest- 
ing additions have been made to it. 

—The Christian Intelligencer, the expositor of 
the faith of the Reformed (late Dutch) Church, ap- 
peared last week in a bright new dress. We are glad 
to see this evidence of the prosperity of a journal 
whose expositions of evangelical truth, however they 
may sometimes differ from our own, are always mark- 
ed by the earnestness and sincerity of deep convic- 
tion. It is, on the whole, the best representative 
among religious journals of what may, without in- 


' Vidiousness, be called Old School orthodoxy. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. The violation of a physical law is inevitably fol- 
wwed by its penalty, and no repentance avails to 
iutermit or alleviate this penalty. Now, is not this 
equally the case when a moral law has been violated ? 
Does repentance repair the injury sustained by our 
moral nature? Does it alleviate remorsc? 


HERE is force in this analogy. We do not 
believe that any man can sin without suffering 
moral loss. Repentance does set him on the right 
track, is in itself a remedial agency, and a man who 
repents and believes finds a cure for the deadly wound 
of sin. That he will be quite as well as he might have 
been if he had successfully resisted sin in the first in- 
stance, we doubt. If a man suffer no other perma- 
nent consequences from sin, he, at least, loses time in 
which he might have developed his moral nature in- 
stead of retarding its growth. 


“2. I accept Christ as my Saviour. Shall I be called 
to account at the judgment fur sins which I trust are 
already forgiven mc? 

' No. God’s mercy is abundant to them that seek rest 
inhim. But we do not say that you will be quite as 
well off as you would have been had you escaped the 
eins. See our answer above. 


3. Why cannot a person belong to more than one re- 
ligious denomination at the same time? 


' Our correspondent explains that the church to which 
‘he has Delonged has his sympathy, but business having 
called him to atown where there is none of his own 
kind, he has attached himself to another, but desires 
not to lose his church membership at home, It is the 
custom of churches, when a member is to be long away, 
to give him a letter recommending hiin to the watch 
and care of any church to which he may come. It 1s 
hardly likely that churches would permit one of their 
members to join in full another church without drop- 
ping him from their roll of members. In itself, there 
is no reason why one should not belong to a Baptist, a 
Congregational and a Presbyterian Church at one and 
the same time. There is no more inconsistency in it 
than in belonging to the Odd Fellows, the Masons and 
the Sons of Temperance at the same time, orin being 
a member of a dozen scientific societies. But, this view 
supposes that persons unite with a church simply on 
, the ground of personal Christian experience and not 

by giving adhesion to rigorous creeds. It should be 
borne in mind that in such organizations as the Episco- 
pal, the Presbyterian, etc., there are no churches—but 
only one church. Local churches are but the constitu- 
eut elements of the National Church. 
|! & If a man should break your house at night, 
‘with intent to kill, would you, for the sake of yourself 
or another in the. house, attempt to kill or in any way 


injurchin? What would Christ have done in sueh a 
casc? 

We do pot believe that Christ wants any man to be 
cowardly or tamanly in character, A burglar or a 
highwayman is not only your enemy but the enemy of 
your country, of every defenceless person, of liw, of 
civilization. You owe it to society to resist such an 
one even to the death. Your house is a castle that so- 
ciety expects you to defend against those who wage 
war against society. Your scruples or your cowardice 
are premiums to crime. Burglars will abound where 
they know that they will bave impunity. It is your 
duty to bear your partin protecting society from dan- 
gerous crimivals as much as if they were wolves or 
bears, and you will be held in part as guilty of their 
mischiefs if you do nothing. 

5. Do you think it is really wicked for a school girl to 
heve a little fun now and then, providing she hus her 
lessons well-learncd—those about her ean look out for 
themselres—and providing she does not qo too far and 
try the teacher's paticnee lest it should fail? 

We like a live school girl who loves fun, We like the 
couscientious scruple that makes her ask whether her 
fun is right. Now, consider the golden rule, Does it 
tell you to let those about you “look out for them- 
selves’? Hlave you any more right to get fun at other 
people’s expense than to get anything else by damag- 
ing them? Ls it best to cultivate a habit of breaking 
laws? 

6. What shall we do with a manly, active, intelligent 
boy of seventcen, quick to loarn from observation, with 
good natural judgmcont and Uiorough commonest nse 
but who utterly ignores “ book learning,’ and is de- 
cidedly averse to “home preachiag” in all its forms? 

You have half solved the question in making so in- 
telligent a diagnosis of the case, Go a little farther 
and find out what kind of knowledge he likes best. If 
he likes birds, set bim to gathering birds eggs and 
ornithological specimens. If he likes buttertlics, push 
him gently to make a cabinet of insects, and then lead 
him to study entomology. If he shows a taste for 
mechanics or mercantile business, by all means direct 
him toward his aptitude. Do nottry tomakea scholar 
or a professional wan out of lim lest you end in add- 
ing another to the many failures of that sort produced 
by the unreasoning ambition of foolish parents. But, 
if he follows nothing long, if he is self-indulgent, and 
pursucs nothing after it begins to demand patient 
labor, then select that avocation which you deem best 
adapted to him, shut him up to that by all reasonable 
influences. If he breaks away, on his own head will be 
the responsibility of ruin. 


7. IT have no taste for poetry. Tow ean Teultivate 


such taste? 

You may dislike the metrical form of poetry on ac- 
count of a natural lack of perception of harmony, or 
you may lack esthetic faculty. In either case you can 
only go a short distance against nature. But you 
should find what sort of poetry you like best and be- 
gin with that. If you like narratives, read Scott's 
Lady of the Lake and Marmion, or Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, or Tennyson's Idyls. If you have most lik- 
ing for the dramatic, you cannot fail to enjoy Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. If you like humor, read Lowell's 
Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott and his dialect pieces, 
or Hood’s Miss Kilmansegq. Above all, avoid poor 
stuff. If, however, you like none of the picces we 
have named above, we see uo hope for you. 


DAISY STARS. 
BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


WO little daisy stars shining on me, 
Out of a letter from over the sea, 


Shed their soft lustre along the dim track, 
Into my childhood's haunts all the way back ; 


Into green meadows fring’d white with the spray 
Of the blossoming thorn-bush, child of the May, 


Where the dear daisies grow spangling the sward 
With silver and gold for peasant and lord! . 


Beautiful vision of long-vanish'd years, 
I see it again through eyes brimm'd with tears. 


There's never a bill-slope, never a lawn, 
Unsprent with the daisy where I was born. 


But I've searched in vain, ‘neath the western sky, 
The “ crimson-tippéd flower " to espy. 


Here are meadows and vales of emerald hue, 
But vever a daisy is wet with their dew. 


The prairic’s broad bosom with blossoms its gay, 
Yet, “ Ah, there's a daisy,’ no pilgrim may say. 
From ocean to ocean, from fir-tree to palm, 

No daisy in spring-time chaunts out its low psalm. 


While there, in falr England, each morsel of sod 
Looks lovingly up with its “ day's eye" to God. 
Thickly the blossoms gleam in the church-yard, 
Aud the pauper’s cold grave is shiningly starred , 
While pure are its lustres as those of the close, 
Where Westminster's dead in ber Abbey repose. 
Thus am I looking across the dark sea, 

Lighted by daisy-stars shining on me; 

Thus am I living my childhood again, , 
Bound to the Past by a frail daisy-ehain. 


Rhymes for her flowers, my friend asked of me; 
we change trifics ium both sides the . 


| 


The Sunday-Sechool, 


No one could have the heart to say anything agaiust 
the jafant classes, but that superinteadent who bad to pause 
in the midst of the lessons and cxctnim, * Oh, babies, do stop 
alithat noise,” suggested more than he probably meant to. 
Hie was not so fur out of the way in his salutation, and parenta 
mighttake the hint and graduate some of their litthe ones 
from the nursery at amaturer age than is often the case. We 
wotrldn't think of doing away with the Infant clas, that 
charm of the Sunday-school, but coming down to a closer 
serutiny of its chubby, innocent little members, what shall be 
suid of the carly age of two for instanve 


Because there is no church ima smal! or scattered 
neighborhood, so far from being an excuse for not having « 
Sunday-school there, it is just the reason why there should 
be one. If the people are too few or too poor to builda 
church and support a pastor, they could at least provide for 
the Bible instruction of their children. There ts very much 
to be done in this direction and the fleld lies right around ua 
everywhere, not alone in newer territory. An illustration 
can be found no farther off than Westchostcr County, N. Y., 
where an agent has been doing good service for the past two 
or three months, Traveling eight hundred miles in that time 
he was able to visit four hundred familics and induce them 
to take an Interest in the Sabbath-school cause, In this way 
he has not only succeeded in resuscitating a large number of 
defunct schools, but has started several new ones in the vari- 
ous districts. Here is encouragement enough for such work 
in scores of other counties the land over. 


Iilow shall we keep the boys? is the very question a 
great number of schools are at a loss how to answer, and what 
Dr. Hewett suggests on the subject In the Nutional S.S. 
Tracher must be of service to many. He would give them 
more intellectual work to do, furnish them with a better lit- 
erature than the unsatisfying Sunday-school paper, give them 
first-class teachers, &c., which is all worth carrying out; but 
the real end to be reached ts hardly made prominent. The 
first and great point is to get the too prevalent notion out of 
our boys’ heads that the Sunday-school isa mere children’s 
institution, Once past the age of fourteen, anda youth be- 
gins to feel that sense of Importance which calis upon bim to 
put away “ childish things,’ and the Sabbath-school is usually 
at the head of his list. Every school must therefore work out 
the remedy for itself, though one reflection will apply to all. 
Give character and tone to the school and the boys will at- 
tend it. Give them manly, competent teachers, who will 
command their respect,and the problem will be half solved. 
So long aa the school impresses a soaring youth as being a ju- 
venile or girls’ institution, even parental authority will bardly 
get Lim there. 


The Massachusetts Sabbath-achool people generally 
manage to have a stirring and profitable time at their State 
Conventions, and the last one, at Worcester, was no exception 
in this respeet. Its proceedings" we do not propose to drag 
in here, but it is worth noting that the general drift of Uhe 
discussions was in the direction of a more thorouch and ays. 
tematic teaching in the schools. The fecling. we are told, 
secmed to be that if more “ solidity and strength" were given 
to the instruction it would command wider respect from the 
young men and women in the public schools; and to secure 
this higher standard of instruction, teachers must fit them- 
selves to impart it by means of the institute, and normal and 
church classes. One speaker who impressed the Convention 
with his address demanded at least six hours careful, prayer. 
ful study of a lessou before attceinpting to teach it 


It is the Sunday-schools that have given to Brookiynu 
the rizht to be called the City of Churches, says the S. 3. 
Times; and it then adds that these schools have succeeded be- 
cause the best men and women are drawn into them, This 
lust is true, let all languishing schools take notice. 


“T want the children of the Sunday-schools to com- 
mit to memory God's Word, t(psissina rerba. I want to see 
that Word stored away in their memories, and I do not want 
to see it so manipulated by text-books that its purity shall be 
obscured.” This is what Bishop Stevens wishes, now that be 
has taken hold so carnestly in the Sabbath-school cause. He 
is but another witness that the Bible cannot be simplified as 
a book of instruction. 


Too secidom are the young made the subjects of 
public prayer in our pulpits. The older people may fill the 
pews, but how few hearts would not respond to fervent and 
frequent supplications by the pastor for those who make up 
the charm and hope of the household! Prayer in the church 
and by the church for tho children and their Sabbath-school, 
besides availing much in itself, would help to cement the one- 
ness of the family in its spiritual relations. This subject is 
suggested particularly by the call of the London &. 8. Union 
for a world’s day of prayer for Sunday-schools on the 19th 
and 20th of the present month. The invitation is extended to 
every nation, and the special friends of the school, parents 
and teachers, are asked to pray for the b.essing of Heaven 
upon their work. But this ought to be as much a matter for 
the sanctuary every Sunday as any other topic of prayer. 


Half an hour’s time fora large Bible class is about 
the average allowance for instruction, and in that thirty 
minutes the teacher is expected to expound, and the class 
master, a portion of Scripture which could bardly be graspe:t 
in a whole sermon ortwo. The result is usually a very su- 
perficial examination of the lesson, and teachers are often 
discouraged with their instruction. More time might be 
given to such classes, or what is better, each lesson shoul: 
cover no more ground than could be thoroughly examined 
and understood by all in half an hour. 


While just as good teachers are needed in the Sunday- 
school as in the day-school], the same method of instruction 
cannot and ought not to be followed out. What the Sabbath 
class wants is a person at its head who can draw out a pupil's 
knowledge of the subject in hand without appearing to be 
questioning him. This is where the easy conversational 
method of teaching can be used very effectively, and it isa gift 
to be cultivated by every teacher. Let the scholar feel that 
be or she is in a totally different atmosphere from that of the 
public-school class-room, and the Sunday instruction and 
study will be relieved of its “‘ sameness,”’ and become a de 
Ugbtful recreation for both heart aud mind, 
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THT CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HEINE. 


FROM 


FEEL rather sad, yet the reason 
Do hardly kuovw ; 
An old-time legend haunts me 
And will not gv: 


The airis cool; twilight cometh; 
Calm flows the Rhine; 

Kindles the mountain-top, flushing 
In even-sbine. 


Hizh up on the cliff sits a maiden, 
Exceeding fair : 

Her garments gleam golden, she combeth 
Her golden hair; 


With a golden comb she combeth, 
Singing song 

Set unto wonderful music, 
Weird and strong. 

In the boatman below doth it« passiva 
A wild pain stir; 

He sees not the perilous headland, 
Ie sees but her. 


Him, I wise, and bis boat shall the river 
Whelin by and by ; 
And nought save the singing hath done it— 
Or 
Kacne. Pomeroy. 


THE MITE. 
HY B. STOWE. 


TINHE great peculiarity of the Bible is its un- 
; worldliness—its contempt of what men usually 
care for, its care for what men usually despise. It is 
the book of the neglected, the suffering, the forgotten. 
This care of the lowly is usserted of the God of the 
Bible with a peculiar majesty of language: “ For thus 
suith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and hinuble 
spirit, to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 

One of the most painful feelings of the heart is the 
sense Of personal insiguificanee. To have the soul full 
of emotions that nobody cares for, to love and admire 
those who weure sensible can neither know nor regard 
eur love, to long in some way to do something for a 
xreat and noble cause and feel utterly poor and powers 
leas—be conscious that the utmost we can give anu do 
is of no account—i< a smothering sorrow which would 
have no ontlet were there not such a God as the Bible 
reveals, 

The temple of the living God in Jerusalem was a 
miracle of riches and splendor. Tacitus speaks of it 
as & prodigy of opulence, celebrated through the 
world. It tamed like a constellation on the distant 
view of the returning Jew going up to worship in 
Jerusalem, a mountain of white marble and glittering 
geold. 

The pride and wealth of the returning Jews whom 
the great festivals brought up to Jerusalem was all 
the while enriching the treasury with magnificent 
offerings from every known land. The Jews were a 
trading people, seattered through all lands of the 
earth, who brought back when they returned to their 
national festivals, contributions from all the riches of 
the world, 

Au incident of the life of Jesus shows him sitting by, 
watching the rich and prosperous as they went upand 
east their offerings in; and he judged and valued very 
differently from any human spectator. 

* And looking up he saw the rich men casting their 
gifts into the treasury. 

* And he saw also a poor widow casting therein two 
mites, and he said, Of a truth I say unto you that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they all. For all 
these have, of their abundance, cast iu unto the offer- 
ings of God, but she of her penury hath cast in all the 
living she hath.” 

Here is the secret history of a life which mirrors 
thousands. A widow, with none to work for her, 
poor, pinched to make the ends of life meet, restricted 
to the plainest food and scantiest clothing, and yet 
with all longing to do a little, something for ber country 
and her God! Patriotic and pious feeling burned in 
her heart—her two poor little mites could scarcely be 
more in the great splendid treasury than two snow- 
flakes in the ocean, but she wanted to give them. 
Perhaps she did not hear the words of Jesus, and only 
went away with the feeling of a loving heart that she 
had done what she could. 
| But Jesus, like the merchantman secking goodly 
pearls, saw the pearl of creat price in this silent gift. 
The tenderness of Jesus for the widow is often shown. 
it was the only son of a widow that he called back 
from the dead; it was a poor widow, besetting an un- 
just judge, that was his illustration of the prevailing 
foroe of prayer; he indignantly denounces those who 
devour widows’ houses, It is inferred from many in- 
cidents In the sacred narrative that his own mother 
was left a widow before the beginning of bis public 
career, and thus personal knowledge of the trials of 
such added to his feeling. The name of this woman 
is not told us. Shedrifts before us asthe type of a great 
elass never wauting in life, the poor, hard-working, 
little-regarded widow, and what was said of her was 
designed for the comfort of thousands, It may have 
been among the blest surprises of heaven, after this 
woman passed the golden gate, to find her poor little 
offerings garucred up iu God's loving remembrance, as 


we keep the play-thing our sick and suffering child 


gives us a4 its last love gift. This generous God, who 
thus cares for the lenst and lowest, is the God revealed 
in Jesus, * He ia our God forever; ho will be our guide 
until death.” 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN, AND ITOW IT 
LOOKED, 
BY J.C. B. 


HAVE seen that ‘triumph of courage, deter- 
mination and faith,” the Northern Pacific Rail- 
rom]. It looks remarkably like any other new road 
through a new country. I have seen the numerous 
“commercial centers,” “seats of empire,” “ zenith 
cities” and such like, the outcrop of @ new railroad, 


They look remarkably unlike their titles, They are 


prospective, very! 

I have seen “the great wheat band of the United 
States and the world,” which a reliable map before me 
clearly defines to be from forty to eighty miles broad, 
following the course of and taking the N. P. R. R. 
for its central line. I will tell directly how that 
looked. I have seen the “lands for the landless,” 
* homes for the homelows,"” “exeellent farms for the 
taking,” all which are opened up by the N. P. R. BR. 
In fact, I've seen a great many things often read 
about, and found them looking in a way peculiar to 


themaelves, quite independent of names or descrip- 


tions. 

I confess to a temporary spasm of disappointment 
slightly mingled with indignation, not only to have all 
my high-flown expectations unrealized, but even the 
large discount I had made for western hyperbole so 
utterly inadequate. It is too bad to so overpraise and 
exaggerate what is, after all, a very respeetable coun- 
try, gradually filling up with a most desirable popula- 
tion, that by contrast it suffers painfully and unjustly. 
I do not pretend to know anything about railroads, or 
land colonies, or corner lots. But it seems to me that 
for anything like permanent crowth it were well to 
represent things somewhere within seeing distance of 
fact, especially when there is very fair basis of fact to 
rest upon. 

THEN. P. RR. 
commence. at Duluth, and for the present ends on 
the Missouri river. Excepting the first few miles it 
runs through a level country, in course of 400 miles 
giving sample of about every kind of landscape pos-i- 
ble to the latitude. 

The first twenty-five or thiviy miles, along the Si, 
Louis river are delightful ior seenery, profitable for 
fire wood, and not much otherwise, 

In fact, from the Lake to the Missis-ippi, there seems 
to be very little land of value for farming purposes. 
Without doubt the best land is between the Mississippi 
and Red rivers, and here are the first signs of real farm 
working and home making. 

West of the Red river there are again weary miles of 
worthless land with some intervals, as at James river, 
until the hottom lands of the Missouri give promise of 
even greater richness than any east of it. Lam dis- 
appointed to find so little animal life in these woods 
and prairies. The thousands of lakes which are a 
marked feature of Minnesota show a fair amount of 
life in the shape of ducks, but other than these, a single 
deer, and a half dozen prairie chickens we saw nothing 
of game from the Lake to the Missouri. 

The colonists seem to prefer the prairie land, which 
is similar to that of Illinois. Most of those I saw are 
late comers. English, Swedes and Norwegians pre- 
dominating. Right sturdy, hardy, hopeful people they 
are; and all these they will have to be to live on these 
broad prairies through the bitter winters, 

The Swedes are the least ornamental, but seem to 
me most sagacious. They build largely of sod, prairie 
turf. It is like burrowing, but when the thermometer 
ranges 30° to 50° below zero, I should prefer warmth 
to respectability. There is no doubt as to the winter 
being long and bitterly cold. Yet from the summer 
sample, and all testimony of residents, I should judge 
the equability of temperature and the dryness of the 
air able to make it endurable and even pleasant when 
houses are tight and fuel plenty. Fruit trees are as 
yet unknown. I[ doubt if any of the standard trees 
will endure the winter. 

Blueberries are a success, the finest in the world. 
Strawbernes will do well no doubt. I have seen no 
corn likely to come to maturity before frost. Some 
fine looking flelds of wheat are being reaped, and the 
stacked sheaves look more like real civilization than 
do even the so-called cities. 

Yes, this is fair wheat country, easily worked, pro- 
ductive. It is not eldorado, nor lazy man's paradise. 
The man who makes a living here will earn it, aud 
earn manhood at the same time. I saw several men of 
just this sort; and far more than the value of the acres 
it open, to cultivation, is the worth of the hardy men 
and hopeful, helpful women who come from over the 
water called by the N. P. R. R. Therefore I think it a 
mistake to deceive them or any one else as to the real 
prospect before a prairie farmer. He who succeeds 
will do it as much by the richness of his own manhood 
as by the richness of the soil. The lack of the prairie 
farm is wood and water. 

The trial in summer is from mosquitoes, in winter 
from cold and wind. 

I doubt not there are many who will place endur- 
ance for capital, and succeed at last. Some will be 


-— 


disheartened, finding things ao different from the rep 
rsentations which brought them out. These wil! go 
away, and very naturally run down the seene of their 
failure. I give it aa my fandid jnigment that a strong, 
hard-working man may, in course of four or live years, 
havea farm bere which will suppert bim: and when 
be bas it will be thet be bas earned 
iteven if he pays no money. 

cITirs. 

[t is the pecniiarity of western civilization that noath- 
ing less than a city is recognized. Kverything i4 pros 
pective. [| bad read of Duluth, I forget whether as 
Queen or Zenith city, buf any way asa wonderful ex- 
ample of the drive, aud enerzy, aud business capacity 
which characterizes western cities and makes them 4 
superior to those of the eust. 

I've got over it now, and can even laugh at the 
horror of a first morning in Duluth. Not that the vil- 
iage is not well enough, or is any other than it nmatur- 
ally would be, and asall little towns suddenly built 
up must expect to be. It has simply been prffed, 
elaborated, photographe!, and exaggerated until by 
contrast it appears Coutemptilic, wheu by righé it is 
very far from it. 

DULUTH 
looks bike a straggling Littl town of about 4.080 
habitants. The main street fellows the lake shore 
theugh at distance of two or three hundred yarte. 
The interval is at present a swamp. 

There are four or five streets parallel to th: maia 
street, one above another, on the hill side, while reu- 
merml avennes come down the hill and eml at the 
swamp. It is somewhat difficult to define the Liecks, 
since some have only one or two, and some no hotses, 
That there has been some activity here while the N. P. 
It. R. was paying out lurge suins for work, I can easily 
believe, Dut the renetion is painful beyond measure. 
Doubtless there will be a revival, aud Duluth wit 
naturally in time attain, by bealthy growth, a inoler- 
ate size. 

Of Brainard in the pine trers, and Detroit, overrun 
of preachers, of Moorheud and Farge, of Jamestown, 
with its hotel ina freight car, of Bismarck, the pres- 
eut terminus of the roud, with its few dwelling houses 
and many saloons, of Fort Lincolu across the Missouri, 
the advance fort of tie northwest, of all these and the 
inhabitants thereof another article must show. 


THE THRUSH, 
\ TE hadialways considered the wood thrush, 
with his sweet, flote-like notes, the mo-¢ fin- 
ished musician of our birds, until this summer, when 
we made the acquaintance of the hermit thrush. 

We were among the New Hampshire hil's, about 
twenty miles from the sea-shore, and it was an after- 
noon in the early part of August when we first heard 
him, though he bad preceded us in our arrival by twe 

The day was one of summer's rarest, though there 
was just a hint of autumn in the varying lights and 
shadows that titted over field and pasture. Golden rod 
waved over the wall; cardinal flowers bloomed by the 
brook, while everywhere beneath our feet the low 
immortelles made a carpet too sweet and delicate te 
crush with careless tread; and overall was the hush of 
midsummer, unbroken save by the sharp trill of the 
locust, or the monotonous chirp of the cricket. 

How we revelled in the lavishness of nature, and 
thanked Ileaven we were there to partake! Low we 
filled our hands with the purple gerardia, only te 
throw it down faded, but not before we were in a tan- 
gle of clematis, wreathing it all over our faces that we 
might breathe in its woodsy odor. 

Truly, God made the country, and may man never 
undo the work, though he is surely making the attempt 
to remodel things. We were reminded of this in gath- 
ering the clematis, for it grew on the borders of an ex- 
tensive pine forest which had fallen a victim the win- 
ter previous, However, it will require some years of 
persistent labor, on his part, before he will make -the 
work Of destruction by any means complete among 
those thickly-wooded hills. 

Turning away from this scene, we soon found onr- 
selves on the borders of a wood where, reclining under. 
a black birch, we watched the birds flit noiselessly in 
and out among the leafy lattice-work above our heads. 
Song sparrows and linnets always on the wing; some- 
times a flash of blue before our eyes, like a patch of 
the sky overhead just let down, aud we knew an indi- 
go bird had flown by. 

Suddenly, far off in the distance, we heard notes of 
such clear, delicious sweetness that we exclaimed with 
one accord, “ Our wood thrush is here!"" We listened; 
again that same fairy music with an echo-like response. 
We plunged into the woods, following in the direction 
whence it came. The notes grew clearer and more ex- 
quisitely finished than any bird-somy we had ever 
heard. 

Slowly and cautiously we pushed aside the branches 
as we softly approached; at last, in the dense woods, 
we espied him perched on the branch of a lofty tree. 
One glance at the little olive-brown creature and we 
had recognized Wilson's description of the hermit 
thrush. A trifle smaller than our wood thrush, and 
less graceful in outline. Beneath, white, with spots of 
olive-brown on the breast, while the very tints of the 
pine woods deepened the brown above. 

So absorbed was he in his art that we stood directly 
under the tree, so near that we could watch his light, 
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Vor. No. 16. 


quick »reathing without causing the slightest alarm. 


If the song had charmed us in the distance, in the ac- 


tual presence of the singer it held us spell-bound; and 
we stood watching and listening with breathless cager- 
Dess. One by one, he poured forth with serene com- 
posure notes which floated down to us with silvery 
clearness as the etherial song of another world; and 
from far away in the distance came the faint and echo- 
like response. But no—there were vesper bymous in 
another solitary sanctuary, and our singer, having 
poured forth his own burden of praise, poised his little 
bead on one side, and waited patiently for the refrain. 
Sometimes there were intervals of several moments, 
but he never failed to watch and wait, and having 
caught the sonnd, would wind his own “ silvery-horu” 
with renewed enthusiasm. The notes were of vary- 
ing sweetness—some longer and some shorter; but in 
either case they were hints of that perfection to which 
We are ever aspiring and never attaining. 

For nearly an hour the worship continued, and the 
deepening shadows of evening served only to increase 
the pathos. When suddenly a cat-bird, that uuprin- 
cipled radical amotig birds, set up such a spasmodic 
crying near by that our spirit-bird fled in dismay. 

Now we looked about us. It was a dense forest, old, 
and luxuriant in its wealth of pine and hemlock. 
Ferns of exquisite delicacy flourished in profusion; 
and scaitered about in dark niches stood the Indian 
pipe, as a sort of statuary of the woods, 

It may be that inspiration from the Leart of nature is 
the spurce of this heaven-like music, for we are told 
that the hermit thrush sings only in these solitary spots. 
He sang till the third week in August, when he suddenly 
disappeared; and though we sought him carefully, we 
heard him no more. We were told that he sometimes 
Sings a farewell in the hazy September days, but 
oftener the entire choir grow silent, as with one ac- 
cord, about the third week in August. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


(Continued from page 307.) 


low. This dilution of the currency is a cause of the oppres- 
sion of labor. Taxes fall most heavily on the poorer classes. 
The trades-unions are adopting some measures which will 
have the same effect as cheap money and high prices. These 
are strikes, diminution of the hours of labor, making rerula- 
tions as to apprentices. The Eight-hour Law, if it were car- 
ried into operation, would have the same effect as the intia- 
tion of the currency. The workingmen appear to overlook 
two important things; one is that they are prosucaes as well 
@* consumers, and anything which tends to lessen production 
tends to enhance prices, and so they are astonished that while 
wages have been doubled within the last thirty years their 
condition is no better than before, because the cost of living 
has kept pace with the advance of wages. Whenever the 
eight-hour rule is applied to all branches of industry either 
the workmen must do ten hours’ work in eight hours, which 
they have no intention of doing, or the cost of all products 
will be enhanced some twenty per cent. without any increase 
f their wages to purchase them. Workingmen must, there- 
ore, demand and receive twenty per cent. more for a day of 
eight hours than fora day of ten hours now, or deduct twenty 
rcent. from their purchases of food, clothing and shelter. 
ntelligent workingmen understand this, and some of them 
have the frankness to admit that they will first establish the 
eight-hour rule and afterwards demand more wages.”’ 

In the afternoon the proceedings had reference for the 
most part to the approaching adjournment. Dr. Hall read a 
report detailing the work which has been accomplished during 
the conference, and explaining some deviations from the 
regular programme which have been unavoidable, but which 
have caused some dissatisfaction. Afier the report had been 
accepted, Lord Alfred Churchill, on behalf of the British dele- 
gation, read a set of resolutions expressive of the pleasure 
with which he and his colleagucs looked back upon their 
brief American experience. The whole delegation rose and 
remained standing while the resolutions were read. Dr. 
Fisch spoke as the representative of the French delegation 
and Dr. Dorner for that of Germany, and several others fol- 
lowed in a similar strain. Dr. Hall responded for the clergy 
of New York. The afternoon passed in the interchange of 


Green, of Canada, dismissed the assembly with the 
tion. 

, THE SECOND SECTION. 

The general subject was * Christian Philanthropy.’ Upon 
this the Rev. T. W. Aveling, of London, spoke, introducing 
some interesting comparative statements of the great chari- 
ties of the world. Dr. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, of this city, than 
whom no one is better qualified to speak on this subject, laid 
special stress on the stated observance of the Lord’s Supper 
as a means of advancing the interests of Christian Union 
among sects which are now “ interrepellant.”” An interest- 
ing paper was next read which was prepared in view of the 
Conference by the late Count Agenor de Gasparin. It 
aimed to show the objections to an established order of ** dea- 
conesses,’’ and called out some discussion, in which the op- 
posite side of the question was held by Dr. Kaserwerz, of 
Prussia, a son of the founder of the German deaconesses. 

’ The session was protracted beyond the usual hour of ad- 
journment by interesting remarks called out by the various 
papers which had been read. Dr. Muhlenberg pronounced 
the final benediction. 

i THE THIRD SEcTION. 

7 “ Particular Evils and Vices” was the very practical sub- 
ject considered by this section, and had there been time for 
general discussion many diverse opinions would doubtless 
have been called out. The stated papers read were by Prof. 
Hi. A. Nelson, of Lane Theologica! Seminary, on * Intemper- 
ance and its Suppression’’; by Dr. E. C. Wines, on “ Chris- 
tianity in its Relation to Crime and Criminals’"’; and by the 
Rev. E. Robin, of Paris, on “ Vagrant Children.”” Mr. Henry 
Bergh also read a paper on the treatment of animals. 


i SUNDAY SERVICES. 


* The Farewell Services were held Sunday evening at 
the Academy of Music, at Steinway Hall, at Tammany Hall, 
and at the Cooper Union. 


_ We Cut short our account of these most impressive meetipgs 


to make room fora letter on the results of the Conference, 
published in the Tri/rune on Monday : 

“ Sir: You ask me to say, now that the Conference of the 
Alliance is closed, what practical results may be anticipated 
from it. * But what good comes of it at last?’ said little Wil- 
helmine, in the poem, as they told her of the battle of Blen- 
heim, of which an outward and sensible sign came in her song 
in the form of a white, round, human skull. So it is asked, 
What good comes of the Conference? And what good comes 
of our sermons and sacraments? Why, they go on from year 
to year, and many evils still ery to God from the earth! Yes, 
but each of them does some portion of a moral and spiritual 
work; each of them bears its share in the results we have in 
morality, honor, and goodness in the community; and their 
efficiency begins to be suggested to us when we hourly ask, 
How would it .be if there were none of these? If men are 
brought nearer to God, and to one another; if the world to 
come is much more real to them; if their small, selfish aims 
are disclosed to themselves, even for moments, and they get 
even glimpses of better and nobler objects as possible for 
them, they are made better, and their influence will be better 
in the future; and there has been something accomplished 
already. But, it may be said, this is but ‘evanescent good 
will.” The meaning of this phrase can only be that it is good 
wil that will not last. Who has a right to say that? Or it 
may be meant that these demonstrations of it are only tem- 
7 We must all go back to our regular toil. Well, we 

now that. But are they therefore useless? When a man 
crosses the Atlantic twice for some interchange of good will 
and affection between bis mother and sisters and himself, who 
shall say itis useless?’ And why should not the exchange of 
affectionate and appreceaive eeling with a mother Church 
or sister Churches be of immense value, though immediate 
visible results do not appear?’ The most practicable results 
attainable in the Church are * love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, temperance and when 
the Church is full of these her power will inevitably be felt in 
the world. The Alliance has called attention in a most em- 
phatic manner to those modes of religious thought known as 
‘evangelical ;' it has proclaimed the joint and protound convic- 
tion that fallen men are not saved by ieementves. nor through 
Church rites, but through faith and by Christ. Uf ideas be the 
mighty power they are often represented, this is no incon- 
sidetable result. It has demonstrated the eager, earnest 
desire of the people for what is called the * Simple Gospel.’ 
There have been papers and addresses of great literary ex- 
cellence, but the most cordial responses were commonly inade 
by the assembled thousands to distinct, unadorned announce- 
ments of what would be called ordinary * vital truths.’ This 
may be regarded by some as popular tanaticism. Le it so. It 
is the fanaticism of the men who saved Europe from barbar- 
ism, and of the men who laid the foundation of this republic. 
It has demonstrated the possibility of coUperation among the 
Churches, and shown thatin any contingency they can act to- 
gether without embarrassment or compromise, for they do 
not come together on the ground that truth diminishes in im- 
portance, but on the ground that truth is to be fought, held, 
defended, propagated in love. It has shown that larwer aims 
are before Protestant Christendom than mere antagonism to 
Rome, the fear of which probably did much to originate the 
Alliance. But men’s minds have been enlarged since that 
event. Rome is only one of many agencies unfavorable to 
human welfare, and other forces beside pure Protestantism 
are sapping and mining her walls. She has made foes to her- 
self of liberty, national independence, the instinct of the 
family, and the spiritof progress. The Protestanti<m of the 
Alliance looks at the mass of mankind that bas not even the 
name of Christian, pities that mass, plans methods of relief, 
and urges codperation, and missionary courtesy in occupying 
the ‘field which is the world.’ Every minister and every 
churchman—we use the word in its just sense—who felt the 
influence of the * Mission Day,’ as the Committee on the Pro- 

gramme called Friday, when this work passed under review, 
and who gocs home determined to preach, and think, and 
hope, and give, becomes a permanent power in this direction, 
and how practical the results are may be seen in the paper 
presented by Dr. Eddy. That is no narrow or selfish aim that 
fills a man who prays and gives, not to spread Methodism, or 
make Presbyterians, but to Saveaworld. If 
a man is made great by thinking of great things, what an en- 
larging force is in the true missionary idea which has been 
magnified so much in this Conference. The same remark 
applies to Sunday-schools, which occupied an enthusiastic 
meeting, and to lay-preaching,. which, though it does not seem 
a moving apie. was so bandied by George H. Stuart, that aged 
men, learned divines, and sober * friends,’ could not wipe away 
the tears as they came. The problem of dealing with the 
lapsed masses in our cities, and the places of practical benev- 
olence in operation in Europe and America, were also ex- 
amined with the most eager interest. and many thoughtful 
men not only obtained new suggestions, but received new 


imp tases, 

“When the thinkers of our time come together in Congress 
or Association it is not supposed that they decide by vote 
among competing theories or dogmatic systems of education. 
Ignorance does not disappear before them like mists before 
the sun. They do not usually pass resolutions, They com- 
pare views, report facts, and provoke one another to love of 
science and good worksin her service. This, and little more, 
is aimed at by the Alliance as a working body in conference, 
and this is adequate and sufficient. Every now and then 
some well-meaning person (as every one knows who lias at- 
tended such scientific meetings) labors to get an expression 
of opinion on a favorite hypothesis ora cherished project; 
but it is generally and wisely withheld. So it is with such 
religious conferences. The American mind is so habituated 
to settle things in mass meetings that it does not hesitate to 
seek in them the settlement of the hardest questions. The 
managers of the Conference wisely declined such responsi- 
bility. We say wisely; for when, as was natural, opposite 
views were taken on the duty of the State to the Church—the 
only matter on which a few hasty 4 ee were elicited in the 
collision of view—what gain would there have been to any 
one in a body of good Americans voting down a dozen or two 
Englishmen on the question of establishments? And the 
same thing is true as to various questions which persons un- 
acquainted—very naturally—with the aim of the Alliance 
might have wished to see discussed and settled, as, for ex- 
ample the question of secret societies. On the other hand, 
various matters not absolutely religious received favorable 
notice. The Peace Society had a good word spoken for its 
objects; though possibly all its positions as to war would not 
be accepted by many. Mr. Bergh had the opportunity to in- 
oculate the members with his laudable pity for the brute 
creation. The siavery that still exists and implies a slave- 
trade was stigmatized as it deserves; and the proper commit- 
tees bad remitted to them the vigilant care of certain Baptist 
brethren whose misfortune it is to suffer for conscience sake, 
but whose case probably would not be bettered by premature 
publicity being given to it. 

“The utmost good will has been manifested on all hands; 
ministers, and people, the city, the public institutions, the 
railway and steamship companies, and indeed all in any way 
capable of doing anything, up to the President, have been 
appreciated cordially and than ed warmly for their kindness. 
French and German have locked hands in Christjan magna- 
nimity, and our people of both nations may well be led to 
think, as they notice the esteem in which the Christian men 
of their fatherlands are esteemed in America for “the truth’s 
sake" that dwelieth inthem. There has been enthusiasin in 
the public meetings; and we doubt not many a warm friend- 
ship has been berun in the homes that extended hospitality. 
There have been formed, we are giad to believe, many of 
those strong though invisible links that bind man to man, 
Church to Church, nation to nation; and there have been 
given to all »1 institutions among us an interest and im- 

»0rtance which it will be our fault if we allow to be lost or 
littled. Yours faithfully. 

New York, (Oct. 11. 1873. “J. HALL.” 

In conclusion it is proper to call attention to the enterprise 
and successof the Tribune in reporting the proceedings of 
the Alliance. Every address has been printed in full in the 
daily issues of the paper, and now the whole is republished, 
after careful revision, in an extra of ® pages, which is sent 
to any American address on receipt of 2 cents, and to any 


part of the world for the additional postage. The managers 


| aad reporters of the Zrivune baye seally laid al) Christendouy 


least one of these extras will be sent to every Christian min- 
ister who can read English, wherever he may live. 


The Chureh, 


HOME, 
For Proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance, see p. 305. 


Wayland Seminary, on Meridian Hill, inWashington, 
established for the education of colored preachers and teach- 
ers, is to have a new building for its beneficent purpose. The 
corner-stone was laid on the 22d ult., and the proposed build- 
ing “dedicated to Almighty God and the blessing of hu- 
manity.”’ 


There is a mission for the Danish emigrants at Castle 
Garden, New York, and the Mission Society in Denmark hetpa 
to support it. Rev. A. L. J. Leeholm, one of the only six Dan- 
ish Lutheran ministers in America, has lately received a 
sinall sum of money from that Society to prosecute his mis- 
sionary work among the emigrants of his nationality arriving 
here. 


Greenport, L. L., a short time since, one of the deacons tend- 
ered their traveling expenses to all the ministers present. 
None of them, says the Baptist Weekly, could call to mind 
such a circumstance at any councils they had ever attended. 
What memories those pastors must have! We will give the 
deacons a hearing. 


It is somewhat alarming to be assured by an ex- 
change that the * Confessional” is already established in most 
of the Protestant Churches in its neighborhood. It has dis- 
covered that members * are quite inclined to confess to their 
ministers the faults of other people, but usually have very 
little tosay about their own.” This is serious, and the warn- 
ing comes in time; but it is about as important also to know 
who receives absolution in such cases, 


A good practical programme is that which the Han- 
nibal Congregational Association of Missouri proposes to tol- 
low out during the coming year. Ithas arranwed to hold 
fellowship ineetings within its bounds to secure the circula- 
tion of Christian tracts and books to countcract the pernicious 
cheap skeptical literature, and to bring into requisition more 
of the lay talent of the churches. The Association evidently 
understands the requircments of the time. 


Manassas Junction, Va., was left at the close of the 
War a barren spot, without so much asa shade-tree or fence. 
post, much less a church or schoolhouse... Emigration and 
capital, however, have triumphed over the desolate town, and 
now it possesses *‘ as tine asct of school-houses as can be found 
in Virginia or in many of the Northern States."’ Methodism 
of course has planted itself there, and its tabernacle is a very 
neat country church, which Bishop Haven dedicated a short 
time ago. 


—— 


“Next to your personal religious state, take care of 
your social life’ was the advice given at the orwanizationof a 
new church recently by its pastor, who evidently recognized 
that great failing of so many congregations, social apathy. 
The Zion's Herald truthfully observes that there are churcbes 
where the practice of sociality is crushed out, if indeed 
ever existed, and where it seems never to have been thought 
of as one of the results of a true religious spirit. But it should 
be more than aresult. Social intercourse and activity are 
almost as necessary as personal piety in a church; at least 
without the former it can hardly hope to be a leavening cle- 
ment ip a community. 


Respecting the right of voting at church meetings 
the point has been made that it should be limited to persons 
of both sexes who have attained the age of discretion, say 
twenty-one years, and that it woukl be well to restrict it to per- 
sons who reside within the bounds of the church and whose 
life is subject to its oversight. The ground of these recom- 
mendations is that in some forms of church government, al- 
most anyone can vote, young people, “babes in religious 
knowledge,’ non-resident and indifferent members and the 
like, to whom it is neither right nor politic to commit the 
decision of such matters as the settling or unsettling of a pas- 
tor, receiving or excluding members, or deciding on matters 
of discipline in which personal reputations are to be marred 
or sustained. ° 


Several spirited letters from the poorer ministers 
haveappeared in Western papers in reply to the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of Chicago, on the question of clergymen’'s paying 
half fares on railroads. They discover no lowering of their 
eclf-respect in so doing, especially as their purses arc not made 
to hold full fares, and still more because the community, 
knowing their mission and personal sacrifices, does not. re- 
gard their poverty withany want of respect. The correspond- 
ence seems to be fittingly closed by a correspondent of the 
Advance with a scriptural argument he has found in favor of 
balf-fare tickets for ministers, or free passcs for that matter. 
He quotes Ezra 7:24: “Also we certity you, that touching any 
of the priests and Levites, singers, porters, Nethinim, or 
ministers of this house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose 
toll, tribute, or custom upon them.” 

Rev. Ezra D. Kinney, one of the oldest Congrega- 
tional clergyman in Connecticut, died at his residence in Da- 
rien on the 2d inst., in the seventy-fifth year of hisage. The 
deceased was for more than forty-five years an untiring 
laborer jn the Christian fleld, and became extensively known 
as an earnest preacher and effective writer on religious topics. 
He showed his power especially during revivals, in cighty-five 
of which he was a chief helper in his lifetime. As fruits of 
these religious awakenings some three thousand souls were 
led to profess their faith in Christ. Mr. Kinney spent his 
early ministry in New York State, and the last twenty years 
or more at Darien. Fearless in the expression of his opinions 
where a great wrong, like slavery, presented itself, he was in 
his pastoral capacity a tender-hearted, faithful Christian 
friend and guide. The many who knew him will feel a per- 
sonal loss in his death. 


| Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, in his last 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Oct. 15, 1873. 


more than hold its own position, is satisfied that there “ is 
abundant evidence in the movements of the religious world— 
that there never was a time when the thought of this country 
was so well prepared as now to accept the influences of 
Episcopalianism.”’ This is the moment, he thinks, when the 
manly and earnest spirit of the great old masters of Anglican 
divinity ought to be found vigorous and energetic in the 
Church, animating theological schools, inspiring the pulpits, 
and making itself heard from the chair of every bishop. He 
finds an unhappy clement in the Ritualistic ™ Confraternity,” 
which, asa factor in the church, has to be tolerated, but on 
that account to be more vigilantly watched, and he counsels 
resistance against every attempt that order may make to get 
auy member of it elected as a Bishop. 


‘+ One of the impressive incidents of the Alliance meet- 


ing, the Communion service at the Madison Square Church, 
where Dr. Adams presided, assisted by the Dean of Cayter- 
bury, Dr. Angus (Baptist) and others, gives the Baptist Union 
an opportunity to make a good point for its principles. “We 
saw,” writes the editor, “several Baptist ministers present 
who took the bread and cup with the saints, and gave a good 
testimony for Christian communion. High churchism received 
a tremendous blow by this service. What can proscriptive 
Episcopalians say in defence of their dogmas when the Dean 
of Canterbury unites with a Presbyterian in administering 
the Sacred Supper? How can close-communion Baptists per- 
fist in exclusiveness when their leading men participate in 
such a service as this? Surely the Spirit of Christ is dissolving 
the fetters of sectarianism and making us all better Chris- 
tians, whatever may be the fate of customs which have 
divided us into sects.” 


| The Italo-American schools in Rome, which Mrs. 
Gould is conducting with commendable enterprise, her 
American friends will not forget are dependent for their 
success upon home philanthropy. As soon as Rome was 
made free, she established a school, approved by Italian 
parents, who sent their children to it. It made such good 
Progress that two Sunday-schools, a Kindergarten, and two 
other schools have followed it. A new home for boys has also 
been opened in an old monastery which bas been leased for a 
permanent institution. These schools are for practical in- 
atruction, and what they need especially are such things as a 
printing-press, type, globes and materials for object-teach- 
ing. Mrs. Gould, in her devoted work, has already received 
kind assistance from this country, and its continuance just 
now would secure the permanent success of her enterprise. 
Measrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William street, New York, for- 
ward contributions. 


Tn one aspect the German view of Sunday ordinances 
* for the promotion of morality and prevention of vice,” is 
sound enough. The subject is before the Newark people, as 
Btated last week, and the Zeitung presents the sentiments of 
its constituency, which are anything but “ Christian,"’ on the 
point of enforcing laws for the observance of Sunday. But 
when it comes to the enforcement of morality as such on that 
day, it very pertinently says that laws which are sufficient for 
fix days are sufficient for the seventh day; if they are insuf- 
ficient for the seventh day, they are insufficient for the otber 
fix, and a change becomes necessary. For example, if rum- 
holes wherein youth is ensnared, robbed, and ruined are al- 
Jowed to prosecute their business six days and nights, the 
Closing of them on the soventh day, even if this could be 
effectually done, would not repair the damage or improve the 
public morals, From this standpoim the German is right, 
but his known hostility to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
our people generally observe it, gives him little influence in 
this matter outside of his own nationality. — 


FOREIGN. 

According to Blackwood’s Magazine, Don Carlos has 
Raid that if he succeeds in reaching the throne of Spain, he 
will net allow the faith of the Spaniards to be undermined 
either by direct or indirect means; that there may be infidels 
in Spain, but not Protestants, but if there be any Spanish 
Protestants, they may worship in their own bomes and not in 
public churches. Happily, the redoubtable Don is a long 
way from Madrid, with no prospect of getting there as king. 


A pilgrimage to Jerusalem is the latest project in 
this line. The Bishop of Paris is organizing it, and the pil- 
grims were to leave Marseilics about the middle of this 
month for Alexandria, and thence, ria the Isthmus of Suez, 
to the Holy City. From there, excursions are to be made to 
Bethlehem, Jericho, Jordan, the Dead Sea, etc., and on the 
return, Smyrna, Athens, Sicily, and other points will be vis- 
ited. The duration of the whole will be not far from two 
mouths and a half. 


Considerable importance is attached to the fact that 
the Pope's delegate in Peru—Vanutelli—has left Lima and 
Bettled at Quito, the chief town of Ecuador, where be hopes 
to find a more congenial soil for his Ultramontanist labors. 
Ever since the overthrow of President Balta and the acces- 
sion of the new President, Senor Pardo, the Peruvian Com- 
monwealth has entered the path of reform in matters polit- 
ical and clerical as well as educational. The influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is destined to diminish there. 


English Nonconformists are not all such very bitter 
opponents of the National Established Church. Here is one 
of them, Mr. John Roberts, who has presented a piece of 
ground to a parish in connection with the Church of England, 
and has undertaken the entire cost of building, fittings, and 
organ. His reason for such an unusual, possibly unprece- 
dented, expression of a Dissenter’s liberality is that the ma- 
jority or his neighbors are churchmen, and that, so vested, 
the Church can never be alienated from purposes of religious 
worship. = 

A conference lately held at Nottingham, England, 
to promote a practical and cordial co-operation among all the 
churches of the town, received its significance from the fact 
that a large number of the clergy of the Established Church 
as well as Nonconformist ministers attended it, and joined in 
its deliberations. Action was taken looking toWard a mutual 
Promotion of the cause of the Christian charities and societies 
working for social ends in the place, and toward securing the 
reality of Christian unity among the churches and people. A 
number of thoroughly practical and local questions were dis- 


If benevolent gifts are made as thauk-offerings in 
these days, it is certain that the donors rarely disclose their 


heart feelings by presenting them in that shape. An excep- 
tional instance we find in an English gentleman, W.C. Jones, 
Esqy., of Warrington, who has placed a fund in the hands of 
the Church Missionary Society, ¢s an expression of gratitude 
for the recovery of a son from illness, and the fund is to be 
devoted to the employment of native agents in such fields as 
Africa, Palestine and India, to preach the gospel to their fel- 
low natives. The income of the fund is six thousand dollars 
a year. 


— 


ry’ 
The Week, 
[From Tuesday, Oct. 7. to Monday, 13.) 
California is this year in the market with about 1,000 
bales of cotton, of which alluring but often disappointing 
crop an increased area will probably be planted next year. 
The present crop is valucd at something like 4) cents a pound, 
but if it brings only half that it will pay a+ well as wheat, 
while it is a safer crop on lands which have to be artificially 
irrigated, is less liable to fluctuations in price, bears transpor- 
tation better, and is, upon the whole, every way more desir- 
able. If cotton can be profitably raised on the Pacific slope, 
it will not be long before a market will be created in China 
and Jupan which will take all that can be spared. 


French politics are approaching a crisis, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated by the arrival of the Comte 
de Chambord at the frontier, via Belgium. It is somewhat 
exasperating to see the sublime complacency with which 
this Bourbon, whem his followers are already saluting as 
Henry V., looks upon the course of events. Itis not at all 
certain but that, should he be raised to the throne, be will 
endeavor to carry out the traditions of the family without 
regard to the sixty years or 30 which have elapsed since the 
French crown restelon a Bourbon head. The most careful 
canvass of votes thus far reported gives 30 monarchists in 
the Assembly. If this be true Thiers will be unable to make 
head against the tide, and France will be a kingdom before 
the world is many days older. 


Chicago observed the 9th of October as the second 
anniversary of her great fire. The courts adjourned, the 
schools were closed, public offices shut their doors, and every 
one that could took a holiday. It is perbaps rather dangerous 
to suggest to the enterprising youth of Chicago the possibility 
of securing holidays through the agency of great fires, but 
Westerners always will be reckless. The exposition which is 
now open made special arrangements for the day, receiving 
75,000 visitors. In the evening Theodore Thomas, who with 
his orchestra is on his usual tour, announced the programme 
which he was to have played two years ago, with the addition 
of an Anniversary Festival March written expressly for this 
occasion. Altogether, Chicago seems to have marde very 
merry over the memory of her misfortunes, 


Castelar has succeeded better with his dictatorial 
policy than any of his immediate predecessors have done with 
their compromises, which ia not in itself very high praise to 
him. Since his accession to the Presidency, Carlism and the 
other revolutionary movements in Spain have signally failed 
to make head against the Government. Indeed they have lost 
some of their important acquisitions, are hard pushed to re- 
tain others, and are practically confined to the mountains, 
where provisions are getting searce, as the weather becomes 
cold enough to chill their Latin blood. Their chief efforts 
culminated in an unsuccessful attack upon Tolosa, where 
they concentrated some 15,000 men, but were ultimately dis- 
persed. The insurgent iron-clads are still levying coastwise 
contributions, and threatening such sea-ports as are inade- 
quately protected. They failed, however, to subdue Alicante, 
thus losing their prestige, and the Government now hopes to 
reduce Carthagena, which is still their atronghold, before 
many days. Altogether it would seem as though, with good 
management and no ill luck, order (using the word strictly in 
its Spanish sense) may be restored by Christmas. 


Connecticut voted on Monday to make Hartford the 
sole capital of the State. The vote was as follows: 


wate te the . occ O48 
In favor of mmking Hartford the sole capital... 
Majority in favor of the amendment.*............ 


So ends a dispute which had its inauguration some two cent- 
uries ago, when the neighboring colonies of New Haven and 
Connecticut formed a partnership and agreed after a while to 
allay mutual jealousies by a division of capital honors. The 
quarrel, however, assumed a definite shape only a few years 
ago, and each city bas annually spent thousands of dollars in 
advocating its claims. Amusing stories are told of the way 
in which lobbyists have played off one city against the other, 
pocketing fees from each after a manner unknown to States 
which have but a single capital. Before the struggle beran 
the system really had its advantages in keeping the lobby in 
the lowest possible figure, but since that time it is to be 
feared that corruption, as it exists elsewhere, has made con- 
siderable inroads. The next Legislature will meet as usual 
at New Haven, afterward it will meet annually at Hartford, 
where a new State House with all the modern improvements, 
including a permanent lobby, will shortly be established. 


So disastrous was the collapse of the first “ Graphic 
Balloon,” that, when a descriptive paragraph{was accidentally 
left out on the succceding week, we were not di«xposed sub- 
sequently to recur to the subject. Since that time, however, 
ballooning has occupied a good share of the public attention. 
Prof. Wise having been denounced as a humbug when the 
first balloon burst, as he predicted, was taken up by Barnum 
the irrepressible, who promises to spend, if necessary, 
$50,000 in fitting out an “ Air Ship," tosail for Europe in the 
spring. No sooner had the veteran showman made this an- 
Puocoment than it appeared that Donaldson was at work on 

he old “ Graphic "’ balloon, making it over and threatening to 
go to Europe in spite of the autumnal irregularities which are 
supposed to affect the easterly current. He finished bis repairs 
in short order, and with two companions, a cage of pigeons, 
and a month's stores in a life-boat, went up from Brooklyn in 
fine style. Tbe balloon vanished from view in an easterly «i- 
rection, and all was serene until late in the afternoon, when 
the fall of the whole apparatus was telegraphed from Canaan, 
in the northwest corner of Connecticut. The easterly cur- 
rent was 80 high up that the balloon could not stay in it, and 
80 after zig-eagging provokingly to the vicinity of New 
Haven, it became involved in a rain storm, apd presently the 


voyagers found themselves sweeping against a mountain side 
away up in Litchfield county. Donaldson and one of his com- 
panions jumped out when approximately near a hill top, and 
the balloon, with its remaining occupaat, caught in the trees 
a little farther on. So ends trans-oceanic ballooning for this 
SCASON, 


From the yellow fever districts the reports are both 
encouraging and the reverse of encouraging. At Shreveport 
it is hoped that the worst is over. At the latest advices more 
than six hundred had died, but the disease had apparently as- 
sumed @ more manageable type, so that whereas, until re- 
cently, fifty per cent. of the cases terminated fatally, the 
proportion is now considerably reduced. Among the deaths 
we note that of Lieut. Woodruff, U. 8S. A. Corps of Engi- 
neers. This officer, who waa engaged in an important work 
on the Ked River, came to Shreveport, not having heard of 
the fever, and, seeing the miserable condition of affairs, 
remained to help care for the sick, caught the fever, and 
died within a fortnight. Of sixty nurses and physiciana 
sent te Shreveport by the Howard Association, not one 
has taken the fever, and it is hoped that it wil! be un- 
necessary te send inore, Tt is admitted, however, that hard 
frost alone will exterminate the poison. Memphis, on the 
contrary, is mot yet relieved. Fifty-six nurses have already 
been sent by the Howard Association, and more are called for 
as the plague increases. Both at Shreveport and Memphis 
members of the Roman Catholic clergy, including, at Mem- 
phis, the Very Rev. H. Gaud, President of the St. Mary's 
Jefferson College, bave died from the disease. An accurate 
estimate of deaths at Memphis cannot be made, but it is sup- 
posed to be something over vine hundred, and the state of 
affairs is becoming worse and worse every day. An article ia 
a local paper, The Appeal, says that the epidemic is the nat- 
ural consequence of the utter lack of drainage and of all san- 
itary precautions, 


The palace at Compiégne did not, after all, seem 
suitable for the trial of Marshal Bazaine, so the court and 
its hangers-on moved to Trianon, where Marie Antoinette 
once played at dairy-maid, and the trial began on Monday 
lust. This is one of the most important, as it promises to be 
one of the longest, cases on record. The court is composed, 
as nearly as may be, of the military peers of the accused, it 
being the practice of courts-martial that no officer shall sit 
in judgment upon the acts of his superior, for the very obvi- 
ous reason that the inferior may be supposed to be anxious 
for his own promotion. The Duc d’'Aumale is President of 
the court—a fact significant in itself from recent goasip, 
which credits him with being the right-hand man of the 
coming monarch (supposing that the Comte de Chambord is 
successful). Eminent counsel will conduct the case for the 
Government. The Marshal is charged with offenses for 
which, if proven, the penalty may be death, and could in no 
event be less than degradation from all military rank. Ia 
brief, the charge is the unjustifiable surrender of an army in 
the field. This refers, of course, to the capitulation of Metz 
with its garrison, but the contingent events of the defeat at 
Frobach, of the surrender at Sedan, and all the extraordinary 
occurences of those eventful months must be considered ia 
detail by the court. A vast deal of secret history will doubt- 
less be brought to light, showing the relations between Ba- 
zaine andthe Emperor. The trial, therefore, will cover much 
political ground, and will be interesting, not only on its 
merits, but because the sessions of the court will probably be 
coincident with very important national events. It is an- 
nounced that although Prince Frederick Charles has expressed 
his willingness to testify in behalf of the accused Marshal, 
the latter has declined to avail himself of the offer—a course 
which will, 30 far as it goes, command the approbation of 
Frenchmen, 


Some interesting suggestions bave this week been 


put forward with reference to the panic and the resumption 
of specie payments. A correspondent of the Times, signing 
himself * Knickerbocker,” has written two letters which are 
well worth attention. He assumes, at the outset, that a clear 
majority of the people want a coin currency. Were it not 
for our intercourse with foreign nations, he says, we should 
have no use for gold as money, but as the rest of the world 
has not yet attained to the American notion that gold is a 
relic of barbarism, we must pay in gold to balance our 
accounts, The prices of articles which we exchange among 
ourselves will, while paper is our currency, rise or fall ac- 
cording as that currency is increased or diminished, and if 
the currency be maintained at a fixed amount they will fall 
as the wealth of the country increases. Theoretically, when 
currency is not in excess it should be worth par in gold. The 
country has grown up to the currency now in circulation, and 
no contraction can be suffered, but gold may be substituted 
for a portion of our circulating medium. The present time, 
says “ Knickerbocker,” is the firet since the close of the war 
when the condition of our foreign exchange has permitted 
a serious thought of such a substitution; and he believes 
that eold is destined, and that before long, to fall to par, and 
pass from hand to hand asof old. “ But this is not resump- 
tion, nor yet a single step towarlit. It (the gold) can only be 
held in the currency by providing a place for ita use. This 
can only come from legislation.” This writer, whoever he 
may be, makes a very strong argument, and one which will 
be approved by all who wish to see an end of these yearly 
panics with their attendant calls for inflation. The London 
Economist, too, reals usa wholesome lesson, pointing out 
that, under our present system, the legal currency reserves 
of the banks—that is the lewal tender of the land—is a fixed 
quantity which cannot be increased by the importation of 
gold. It is evident, therefore, that as the commerce of 
the country and its use for money increases, it becomes 
harder to keep the reserves at their legal limit. And when, 
as is the case every autumn, there is a demand for money to 
move the crops, the banks must be close instead of liberal 
with their discounts the moment they begin to feel the pres- 
sure. They cannot keep up their reserves by drawing gold 
from abroad, as banks of other nations do, and the moment 
the reserves fall nearly to the minimum allowed by law panic 
isin the air. Two courses of action are pointed out, agree- 
ing essentially with the writer in the Times—one to inflate the 
currency according as we want more money until it becomes 
worthless and the nation bankrupt, the other to bring gold 
and silver again into circulation until we can once more 
carry on our trade with the rest of the world without having 
to bother ourselves about the gold premium. In this con- 
nection it is well to note that the panic did not cross the 
Rocky Mountains. The presence of gold as currency 
checked it promptly at the top of the Pacific slope. 
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THINK it an auspicious token that the door 
through which I bave entered upon the labor of 
another year is the door of prayer. It is good for one 
to enter the church through the prarer-meeting; for 
the tone and the spirit of the church is better recog- 
nized in the social and religious gatherings of the 
members, than in the tone and fecling of the pulpit; 
and the preparation for all work, I think, is at the 
place where the soul humbles itself before God, and 
‘where, in prayer, it enters into full communion with 
God. 

I return, it is proper to say, reinvigorated, having 
escaped entirely, this summer, that annual attack of 
hay-asthma, which hitherto has been a weakcuing ele- 
ment during ny vacation. 

Since I left you, a good many weeks since, I bave, 
almost without exception—with the omission of only 
two Sabbaths—maintained religious services in various 
places. T preached in three of {the churches at Peeks- 
kill. Then I went to the monptains, and preached 
every Sabbath while [ was there. I bave really bad 
but two vacation Sundays, I think, since I left Brook- 
Iyn. Ihave becn preaching once a day, which seemed 
to me not only not wasting my strength when I might 
have been resting and recuperating, but rather a re- 
newing of my strength. I think it hasdone me good, 
I think that, aside from spiritual reasons, and simply 
en the ground of health and invigoration, it has been 
far better for me to maintain one service on the Sab- 
bath than it would have been to have rested from 
work entirely, so long as I was free from disease. 

These services Lave not only been agreeable to my- 
self, but have been, I believe, continually followed by 
divine blessing upon those who bave been gathered to 
attend them—thbat great changing family which the 
mountain houses include. 

In returning to my work I have hada great deal of 

thought, and of forethought. I desire, above all 
things, in the first place, not to enter upon the year as 
though it were a kind of professional engagement, 
taking, because I myst, to the work that is laid before 
me. I desire to assume again the functions which be- 
loug to my office iu the freest and in the most volun- 
tary and rejoicing spirit. I know that @he Master 
whom we serve is not a bard Master. I know that the 
spirit which he breathes into those who are in sympathy 
with him is not a suffering spirit. I know that joy un- 
speakable, and at times full of glory, is the right of 
those who are endeavoring to follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I do not wish to be a perfunctory servant of 
the Saviour, goaded to my work by my conscience or 
by external necessity. I wish to labor as the birds 
sing. They sing because they are unhappy if they do not 
sing. They sivg for joy’s sake and for pleasure’s sake. 
So, for the most part of my life, I have preached. 
Preaching bas been a labor of love with me. I have 
preferred it rather than otherwise. I desire still to 
continue in the same mind. 
’ It ismy most earnest wish, too, that I may be kept 
during the year that is to come from any such disclo- 
sure of the truth as shall turn it into any kind of con- 
troversy or any kind of denominational defense. It ia 
true that purposes of instruction require that many 
things be analyzed and discrimipated, and that the 
metes and bounds of truth be set forth; but this is 
very different from attempting to maintain a system, 
and to hold one’s self in the ranks of one or another 
persuasion in the Christian Church. I desire to bear 
about with me, all the time, the feeling that my work 
is the bringing home a personal Saviour to living souls; 
and that whether it is preaching in respect to the his- 
torical forms of truth, or whether it is preaching in 
respect to dogmatic forms of truth, after all, the great 
essential end of preaching is to bring a living God con- 
sciously into communion with living souls. And so, I 
desire to enter upon my work, for the year to come, 
with the detemnination to preach a Gospel that is full 
of home-thrusts—full of vital inspiration—full of the 
fire of the Holy Ghost. 

I have felt, again, how little use I have made of the 
power of the truth for the awakening and conversion 
of men. There have been hours—and a great many of 
them—when it scemed to me, looking back, as though 
the sword of the spirit, which has been sharp and two- 
eiged, and competent todivide between the joints and 
marrow, had becn so feebly wielded as scarcely to 
wound the skin—as though it had done but little 
thorough work; and it is my desire, if I know myself, 
this year, so to present the truth as it is in Christ that 
it shall arouse meu to the very bottom of their nature 
and their souls. 

There is a temptation for one to preach for the con- 
firmation of theology, and for the defense of one's 
own sectarian organizstion, or of one’s personal ortho- 
doxy; and there are times, exigencies, in the Church 

of Christ when men are called to preach in that way; 
but I do not think that we are called to that—that I 
am called to it. I feel that my work among you is 
one for the awakening and conversion of men; for 
the up-building and sanctification of those who are 
converted. I am impressed with the fecling that my 
duty is to preach a new life to those who are dead, and 
a higher life to those who have begun to live. And 


that I may do this, I have prayed silently and continu- 
ally. The burden of my prayer has been that I may 
be so lifted up in the spirit of Jesus Christ that I may 
be able to speak as with the power of God sent down 
from on high. 

A regular, pure, sound mini-tration is better than 
nothing; but Limplore God to deliver me from that. 
A vital ministration—one that converts, one that 
arouses, one that impels men, is, it seems te me, the 
true apostolic idea of a Christian ministration; and 
for that Llong; upon that Lam purposed; and while I 
am aroused to the height of the argument, and to the 
power and persuasion, which belong to such a winis- 
try, Lusk the prayers of all my brethren in the church 
—the prayers of the household, the prayers of the 
closet, and the prayers of your conferences. I ask that 
since this great trust is committed to me of expound- 
ing the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of bringing the 
Saviour home to the heurts aud consciences of men, I 
may have God for my strength, and the will and di-- 
position to maintain a high standard, and to perform 
faithfully this most blessed function which belongs to 
human life, 

Ido not mean by this to blow the trumpet, and to 
roll the drum, and to marshal the church suddenly 
into a line of exciting meetings. If this shall fall out 
in the natural order of divine providence, I shall hail 
and bless the development; but whatever may be the 
external disclosures and results, this, it seeas to me, 
ought to be the work aimed at for the year—the preach- 
ing of the gospel so that it shall have power upon the 
hearts of men. This is my hope, and this is my pur- 
pose. 

I meet you again, to-night, with very great gladness. 
Iam sure I am glad, for one, that my vacation is over. 
Iam glad to put on the harness again. I do not feel 
quite as if I had it on, but I feel as though I was ready 
forit. I shall begin to work straight-forward; and, 
from this time forth, I am determined to know noth- 
ing but Christ and Him crucified, aud to be turned 
aside for nothing. I mean to spend the rest of my life 
in maintaining the truth of Jesus Christ for the con- 
uersion and edification of men, and to know nothing 
but that. I will not quarrel; L will not fight; I will 
not do anything that shall build up party walls, or 
pull down any good thing which anybody is doing 
anywhere, IT desire to live in my own experience so 
as to honor the name of Christ, and so as that my min- 
istration shall be for the furtherance of his glory among 
men. And I know that if we enter with sincerity and 
simplicity and honesty upon this career, we shall not 
be overlooked nor forgetten. The Master who never 
forsook his disciples when they forsook him and fled, 
will not forsake us, but will pray with us, and abide 
with us. 

So, now fora year of conversions; now fora year of 
joyous Christian intercourse; now for a year of mis- 
sionary labors, with more abundant ingafhering; now 
for a year of renewed strength, of higher consecra- 
tion, and of more blessed results. 


The Household. 


A PICTURE. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


N my wall isa little picture 
Of a child who has kucit to pray, 
So real that I often listen 
For the words her sweet lips say. 


It does not seem a picture— 
This child with the bare white feet, 
And ber clasped hands, like twin Lilies, 
And her face so pure; 60 sweet. 


The aunshine falls like a blessing 
Upon the bended head ; 

Like an angel's benediction 
On the words her lips have said. 


Pray on, sweet child, for the anges 
Are never far away 

From a soul that is pure and stainieas 
As your own white soul to-day. 


ORDERS FOR DINNER. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, 


66 N UCH wisdom in olives,” said Sancho 
Panza, and, he might have added, a whole 
system of domestic and social economy, a whole his- 
tory of civilization in the institution of dinner. What 
hopes and charities are born of a good one! “ Not 
reason on a full stomach!"’ Why, then we reason best 
of all, and it will be a good sign when nations and in- 
dividuals settle their differences over the dinner-table, 
instead of over council-boards and lawyer's desks. In- 
deed every one knows that, in some way or other, 
Angle-Saxon politics have a fundamental dependence 
on dinners; they are the national sacrificial solemni- 
ties, where amiable understandings are arrived at, and 
feasting, inatead of fighting, learnt. Even theologically 
we are beginning to perecive that the spirit of fasting 
isan evil spirit, full of all unreasonableness and un- 
charitableness, A good dinner is a temporary conver- 
sion; even a bad man is the better of it, and when it is 
the universal * use and wont” the millennium will! not 
be far off, and men will learn war no more. 
Dinner is the gastronomical metre against which 
civilization marks its progress. Adam and Eve had 


| nothing but desserts. How brutal, animal, fleshly, 
must have been the banquets of those first “ mighty 
hunters!" Even Egyptian civilization knew no bigher 
table-grace than “a double portion.” See Achilles 
and his “tent full of kings" broiling their kid or veni- 
son on a handful of green sticks! Aud when claasio 
grace, and Roman prodigality had done their best for 
the institution, it was but the type of a people, brutal 
or effeminate at heart, playing at refinement. Such 
laborious cookery ill-suited the northerm barbarians 
who had scented it from afar, and Apicius wrote its 
epitaph in his receipts, 

Ponder, a fow moments, the brutal feasts of our own 
uncestorm—the barbecued oxen, the half-roasted sheep 
und swine, the bogsheads of foaming ale—and then 
blush for man-—* the paragon of animals, the beauty of 
the world, in apprehension like a god, in action likean 
angel”’—picking the bones and tearing with bloody 
hands @ie perves and muscles, It is true that for the 
lust 600 years we bave been constantly improving, but 
yet, even at this day, an universal protestantisom is 
needa on this subject. We can build railroads, lay 
telegraphs, discover worlda, but we can't dine. 

First, because we generally misapprebend the time. 
Noon ta not the hour. Who can afford to forget bia 
business, his truin of thought, his imperative veccasi- 
ties in the middle of the day? Who can take flme to 
remove the stains of labor, or put on the garments in 
which he recreates or adorns himself? Yet, to make 
dinner anything but a physical necessity, a pure aaoi- 
mal enjoyment, this and much more ia necessary, 

“Shall mon starve all day, then?’ No indeed! and 
that “no” most emphatic. The business meal, the 
physical necessity, ought to bave a most positive recog- 
nition, and that before noon if required. Only one 
rule is necessary for this meal—to have what you wane, 
and when you wantit. The Anglo-Saxon works well 


Dr. Johnson in his pompous way, and he certainly 
knew about it, both negatively and positively. Wel- 
lington’s military successes have been called “ commis- 
suriat victories,” for the bravest commander, the 
greatest financier, the most profound scholar, are no- 
bodies in certain states of the nerves or certain con- 
ditions of the stomach. Only the Scotaman—who ia 
“tit for anything whea he is half-starved"’—may 
neglect his stomach and not injure his fortune, 

An hungry man is not only an inefficient man, he is 
also & cross, selfish one. Every man, says Carlyle, 
contains within him a madman; and, whenever the 
proper equilibrium is lost for want of food, he leta the 
world know he is there. We must eat, then, that we 
may supply the human engine with carbon aud bydro- 
gen, and thus be strong to labor, and clear-headed 
to think. But this is not to dine. 

Dinner is the festal sacrifice to household loves, 
and sacred friendship, tntellectnal recreation, 
Let us not disgrace it into an orgie or a necessity. 
It must be when tho business hours are over, and 
the holiday-part of the day begins, We must pre- 
pare ourselves for it by throwing the garments of 
our toil off the body, and its cares off our minds. 
It must be ready just when we are ready, it muat 
be sat down to in a good temper, and the indel- 
gence of appetite must be aasociated with aocial 
intercourse, and easy displays of intellectual vivaeci- 
ties and felicitics; for a silent dinner-table is almost 
indevent, 

As nations become civilized the dinuner-hour abifta 
into the regiou of the evening; and the meal becomes 
physico-intellectual, instead of animal. In Ileory the 
Seventh’s reign the court dined at eleven, a. Mm. In 
Cromwell's tame at one, P.M. In Addison's day fash- 
ionable people dined at two, Pr. M., and Pope in A.D., 

740, complains of Lady Suffolk dining at four, Pp. m., 
and says, “if such doings continue he must abacnt bim- 
sent himself from Marble Hall.” Forty years later 
Cowper says four was the fashionable hour; another 
quarter of a century and it had advanced to five. Thus 
bas the dinner hour waited on civilization, for aa 
people learn that every action haa a definite influence 
on character, they begin to understand how, even in 
eating and drinking, they may subordinate appetite to 
amiability and intelligence. 

Having settled the time there isa great deal also in the 
place. Our mechanics would not eat in the diugy roome 
in which the great wits and writers of Queen Anne's 
day ate; but yet America bas much to learn in this 
respect. The dining-room ought to be the bandsomest 
and brightest room in the house; too often it is in the 
basement, low, dark, and distressingly near the kitch- 
en. There is no individuality as regards the table, 
every one has the same damask, china and glass, and 
everybody lays them in identically the same way. The 
same stiff, unmanageable napkins, the same shaped 
chairs and tables, the same wearisome routine in every 
respectable house, Now why should not artistic house- 
keepers emancipate their tables, and give them every 
day of the week a distinctive varicty ? 

How soon we shall get over the vulgarity and bar- 
barity of bringing whole joints of slauchtered beasta, 
beheaded birds, and disembowelled fish to our tables, 
depends on the women of this generntion. The fine 
gastronomical iustincts of the French tavght them 
long ago to disguise as far as possible anything that 
could recall the butcher's knife and the mangled ani- 
mal, Perhaps, however, this refinement was a natural 
one toa people, who, as Dr. Thou says, * discovered 
how to make tapestry, before they learned how toe 


make broadwoth.,"’ 


on a full stomach; “dinner lubricates business,” saga. 
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Such a change would not only relieve us from the 
coarse appearance and the slanghter-house 
tiens, but would also carry with it the nuisance of 
table carving. Nothing luborious or wearisome ought 
to be an element of dinner; on this zround the men 
at the table may lawfully claim exemption, and is it 
possible for any woman tou look lovely or womanly 
with a carving-knife in her hands cunt thane up beef or 
diasecting birds? Besides, carving is net in woman un 
outural gift; nearly all of them perform it as if they 
what the French call left bends, and very few 
indeed ever learn to discriminate the special tit-bits of 
different dishes. 

The number of gucets at a dinner-table ought to be 
well considere|, as well av time ant phice, A man's 
family, however laree, is never too many, Decline per- 
fect freedom and unanimity of interest make them 
ene. But w@h strangers this is very different. There 
should uf be more guests than falls within the 
power of the host personally to entertain aud serve, 
3. C., 182, Orchias, a Roman Tribune, introduced a law 
euucting that no man’s guests should exceed the num- 
ber of the Muccs. ov be less than those of the Graces, 
Subsequently, seven was declared the perfeet number, 
vod more than seven a rout and not a dinner. 

No matter how many cuests there were, the most re- 
fined Athenians only admitted two courses. The tirst 
eontained animal food, and at it< termination they 
washed their hunds in perfumes, The second course 
was wine, fruits aud nuts only. The blasé and bar- 
baric profusion of the Roman empire demanded from 
aix to ten courses, aud our own state and public din- 
uors are equally provocative of the poet's question, 

“Isthisa dinuer? This a genial room? 
No, ‘tis a temple aud a heeatomb.” 

iiowever, there is no special merit in sameness or 
meagreness of diet. When Diogenes said to Aristip- 
pus, “If thou could ‘st live upon a cabbage thou 
would ‘st aever endure the slavery of a court,” he was 
very properly answered, “If thou, Diogenes, had, ever 
koown a court, thou would ‘st pever have been coo- 
tent with a cabbage.’ The Ettrick Shepherd's Rule 
of Three” for every day dinner is a very good one; 
soup or fish, then animal food, and a dessert of such 
fruit as “ thae prickly pecramids ye ca’ Pine-apples, or 
Grapes in linked sweetoess lang drawn out.” 

Undoubtedly the most pleasure and the most good is 
derived from a few courses well-cooked, and served 
with their proper accessories and sauces, These are 
now pretty well understood, and Voltaire’s pert sur- 
easm that the * Euogtish had twenty-four religions, and 
only one sauce’ is no louger true. Undeed we are too 
upt to destroy the sensitiveness of the palate by un- 
necessary condiments, as, for instance, when we com- 
mit the atrocity of peppering that most delicate of all 
melons—the Aiacrican Cantaloupe, 

Be sure that expense iu Gunners is no element of 
appetite; to be honestly hungry is the best eaviare, and 
to be really thirsty wakes water wine. Hhveryone has 
Leen to extravagant dinvers, and found the enjoy- 


ment in the inverse ratio of the preparation ; an organ- 


imi disappointment, where they played the hypocrite 
for three or four hours, and said a ferveut “Thank 
(,od” when it was over. 

The ethies of the diving-room is intimately connect- 
«i with its details, and there iS no branch of moral 
«ience that has been more ignored and neglected, But 
icnoring an evil will pot aunihilate it, and there is no 
doubt but what eating improperly, either as to quan- 
tity or quality, is one of those deeds done in the body 
for which the dver will be held to strict account. 


The Little Folks. 


— 


ONE OF TUR LORD'S LITTLE ONES, 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIM, 

“ OW, Myrtella, sit very still, and be quiet ! 
Gustavus, my child, don't fill your mouth so 

full! Hlow many times must I tell you not to make 

such a noise when you drink! There, there! baby, 

mamma will ‘tend to you this very minute, you bless- 

one!” 

Ah! Mamie Bertram was having a fine time, taking 
ber lunch in the summer-house, with all her dollies 
sitting stiff and straight around the little low table 
which was set with her best gilt-edged china dishes. 
She had a little sister once, but the good Father had 
taken her home to heaven, and Mamie was very lonely 
without her. But it wos fun to keep house with her 
tolls, and she bad an extra nice lunch that day, which 
good-natured Bridget had arrunged on the little dishes 
in the most satisfactory style. Just as she had helped 
ber dollies to biseuit, and cunning bits of cold chicken, 
and was setting her oWu little white teeth into a sand- 
wich, she looked up aud saw a little girl peering 
Mrough the half-open gate with a most wistful look 
eu her dirty face, 

“Why, whoare you, little girl?” said Mamie, drop- 
pag her baby doll and running quickly to the gate. 

the two children looked hard at each other for a 
moment, thon Mamie said, “I'm having a party with 
my dolls—don't you want to come tuo?” 

May I?" 

“Why, yes; I wish you would; only you are air/y! 
duty.” 

: Well, can't I wash my hands and face somewhere?" 

Uf course you cau, and then you 'll be nice.” 


down the street. 


Taking the soiled band in hers Marie led the little 
stranger into the bath-room, where, with the help of 
plenty of soap, water, towels and hair-brush she was 
made quite respectable, 

* Now, if you only had a clean dre-s on,” svid Mamie, 
thoughtfully. “Ob! I'll fix you, T know how! you 
just stay here « moment.” Away Mamie thew to her 
own room, and very soon she came buck witha clean 
apron which she bad outgrown, and a pair of button 
boots, Which were much too large for the little bare 
feet. 

“Oh! are you going to put them on me?” exclyimed 


the little girl, her eyes fairly dancing with delight. 

“Of course Tum,” and, after deal of tugging and 
hard work, she succeeded, Then they hastencd out to 
the summer-bouse, a chair was brought for the little 
visitor, the dollies set up straight again, and Mamie 
poured milk-teu in the most approved style. Magyie 
wus 30 hungry she could u't help taking big bites of 
biscuit and cold chicken, and fs for the tart, that dis- 
appeared so quickly that Mamic was about to tell her 
that little girls should n't be so greedy, when Maggie 


becun toery, and, throwing her arms around Maipie’s 
neck, said, “I didu't have a bit of breakfast this morn- 
ing, and you can't guess how hungry I am.” 

* No breakfast! why, I never heard of such a thing. 
Away Mamie rushed to the kitchen, “ Bridget, Bridget, 
where are you? I've got company, and want some 
more biscuit, and meat, and tarts, and cake, aud cvery- 
thung you've got in the house to cat.” 

* Bless vou, child! I've got me hands tu the dough, 
and can't be bothered no way.” 

* Never mind, help myself." Away Mamie flew 
to the pantry, and soon after a heaping plate of food 
wis set before the buvgry child. And she looke! on 
with astonishment as one thing after avother disap- 
peared, until, with a «igh of extreme sati-faction, Mag- 
gie said she was n't hungry any more, 

* But why did n't your mother give 5 ou some break- 
fast?” 

“LT have n't got any mother, nor father either. I just 
live with old Betty, and she’s sick aud cunt wash any 
more, and says [ve got to go to the pour-hotise now. 
Do you know what the poor-house i+?" 

“No, but I don't believe it's nice.” 

Now that her hunger was appease! she turns? with 
the greatest interest to the dolls. 

“Never mind the Poor-house now; let's play with 
these dolls. I never bad s dell in all my life.” 

* Never had a doll?" 

* No, never.” 

Mamie’s lip quivered, and her bine Alled with 
tears. “Why, it's just dreadful! No mamma, no 
breakfast, no dollie+, por anything!" Just then she 
heard the latch of the gate click aud saw Ler mother 
coming in. 

* You just play with them awhile. That's my marm- 
ma, and I want to see her a minute.” Away she ran, 
and by the time her mother reached the house she was 
by her side, telling the strange story of the little girl, 
with the tears running down her cheeks, and her ten- 
der heart throbbing with grief. Mrs. Bertram sat 
down, aud drew the deur child close to her side, sooth- 
ing her with loving kisses, while she assured ber that 
the poor little girl should pever go without her break- 
fast again if they could belpit. Then they went out 
to the surnme-house together. Maggie looked seared 
when she saw Mrs. Bertram, as if she expected to be 
sent away with a harsh reproof. but the lady smoothed 
back her tangled curls, and spoke very soft!» —* Are 
you having a nice time, dear?’ 

“Oh it's just like hearen, ma'am!" 

Mrs. Bertram smiled, looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, then said, * Where does old Betty live, dear?’ 

“Tn the top of the old brown bouse on Clinton street.” 

* Well, you stay here and play with Mamie aud the 
dollies, aud I will carry her some dinner.” 

“Thank you, ma'am, you are very kind.” 

Just as Mrs. Bertram started, with ber well filled 
basket upon her arm, Mawie run after ber. 

* Mamina, dear: 

* Well, what is it?" 

“What do you suppose God teok onr little Lilly to 
heaven for?” 


*My darling, Ido not know. I cannot think He | 


should affiict us so.” 
Mamina, there's all Lilly's clothes, and her silver 
eup, and her high chair at the table, don't vou believe 


SIT 


back looking clean discourage]. IT beard her moan as 
sho pass<l my door, and when she got to the top of the 


stairs she fell on her face. We all ran up to see what. 


was the matter, and there she was, quite dead. Weil, 
we could n't let the child starve, and we ‘ve kept ber, 
‘autween us, selling bee mother’s things tu pay ca- 
penses,”” 

“Well, Mrs, Flynn, Maggie is at my house now, amd 
we will relieve you of all farther care of her.’ 

“ All right, ma'am, she's a good child, but we've got 
swchumany of our own, we'll be glad to be rut of 
her.” 

Mm. Bertram hastered home. The two children 
were having a great frolic, chasing each other up and 


down the garden walks, but the momeut they saw her 


coming, they ran to meet her. 

* can she stay 

* We'll see about uf, dear; we dou't know whut paps 
will of it, vet." 

“Oh! Tknow papea her «tuy, and, f 
love ber dearly alrewly.” 

“Well, Maggie may con: with me now, and we will 
fix her up nicely for dinner. She certuiniy «tay 
here for the present.’ 

pee 


“OO you darting mawme!” exclaime 


' sive Mamie, covering her band with ki<~<, Wile ber 
was busy with tie chid, giving ber the altogetacr 


novel experioace of « warm bath, Mire. Berfrom wae 
bemling over larce open trunk, and her tears fl 
fast upon the nently folded garments, (he duiaty, 
worn shoes, the gay littl dresses, amd snow-whits 
aprons that her Lilly u-«i to wear, She hesitated for 
A moment, then hastily selecting from it an outit for 
the child, she closed the trunk, turned the Key, aid 
laying her tear-stained face upon it prayed eurtestly 
for a moment, then basteum! back to the ehild. 

The garments fitt<1 her perfeetly. Her tangl«f batr 
was thoroughly cleau-ed, and arranged in soft shining 
curls tied back with a bine mbben. It waa wondertrt 
what a transformation was wrought in ber by thew 
skillful touches. She was really a benutiful child, and 
when Bertram ted ber out to lnpaticnd Marne, 
she rewewived ber with exclamutions of aud 
kine? her over and over again. 

Oh, she does look like Lilly, and 
she ronst be one of God's little ones, amd He knew we 
could take care of ber just as well as net. May «te at 
in Lilly's chair?’ 

* You, dear.” 

“Come, Maggie, run! | wantto get yowin your 
before papa comes, and I bear him at the gate." Lia 
moment more she was «ated in the pretty bieh 
with Lilly's silver-cup full of milk beside her plate, 
and Mamie flew around to the other side, and wasin 
her place, watching the door with an anxious face. He 
soon caine io, exclaiming, “ What, my little giet at Ge 
table already? and company too, T sce." A shadow 
passed over his face, #3 he recognized the duinty biue 
dress aud white apron which Lilly ueed to weer, aud 
saw the littl stranger sitting in her chair, and he 
looked! to his wife with a questioning glance. 

“It is one of Marmie’s whims, dear, it’s all righ, | 
think." So they sut down to dinner, and Mamie ebat- 
tered like a magpie, and Maggie's clear laugh rippled 
out ocedsionally at her uonsense, for she was so happy 
and content with the unwonted comfort and luxury of 
being clean, and well fed, that she gave no anxious 
thought to the morrow, or the possible poor-house 
that might be looming up before her. All at onee the 
child grew suddenly quiet, and seemed to be thinking 
intently. Finally, tears gathered slowty in ber eyrs, 
she said, Lremember something; Mamma hugged 
me tight, nud said, *0) Lord! take care of Maggie.” and 
she said, ‘The Lord will take care of my littl girt’ 
over and over aguin. Be you the Lord's folks here?’ 

hope so," suid Mrs. Bertram, and she tovk Mae- 
gic in ber arma, and kissed her tenderty. 

“ Why, wife, what docs all this mean?’ 

* Let me tell, mamma,” said Mamie, 

Rapidly she told the story of the fortern, 
child, peering through the gate, who had n't any 
mother, vorever bud a doll, and didn't have one bit 
of breakfast that morning, and old Betty was going to 
send her to the poor-house, and, “O papal I jet Anow 
tae Lord wants us to keep ber, and take care of ber. 
Don't you think so?" 

“Perhaps; it certainly looks like it. We'll talk about 
ita littl more to night. It's time for me to go new, 


God would like to have this poor little girl that bas u't | but set your heart at re=t, Puss, the little git aba not 


got anything come here and live with us?" 


The tears that had started at mention of the sainted | 


go to the poor-house at present.” 
“Oh! yy, goody ahe exclaimed, “ 


little one fell fast over the stricken mother’s cheeks. | you shall sleep with me every night, and 1'U give you 


She stooped and kissed the eager face upturned to hers, 
drew her vail closely over ber face, and watked rapidly | 


Old Betty was too sick to care fer the delicacies 
which Mrs. Bertram bad brought. She lay moaning 
with pain, and a neighber as poor as herself was min- 
istering to ber with rude but kindly skill. She was to 
be removed to the hospital at once. 

“What is to be done with litthe Mageie?" said Mrs, 
Bertram. 

“Oh! she'll have to geo te the poor-house now,” said 
the neighbor, Mrs. Flyun. “We are none of us able to 
keep her.” ” 

* Do you know anything about the chiki?" 

“Only this, Her mother came here last winter, with 
« bit of furniture, and this child; she said her hustanid 
wasdead. She was a sad, delicate looking woman, and 


one day she hwl been out luvking for work, and came 


half my dollics — 

“What do you think about it, wife?" 

“It seems providential to me; the child is atterty 
frieudless, and bas come to us very strangely. Islould 
hurdly dure to send her away, lest we should be turn- 
ing one of Christ's little oncs from our doors,” 

“So lshouk! think. I certainly have no objections 
to keeping her for our own if she proves to be @ plewts- 
ant companion for Mamie. She is certainly a very 
pretty child, and so young you can casily manage her. 
She tay bea great comfort and blessing to us in the 

Aud so it was finally setthd. Little Maggie was re 
ecived as a trust from God, and nourished with loving 
cure, enjoying with Mamie every advantage which 
loving beurts could devise or abundant means procure. 
She grew up a luyely aud beautiful woman. The joy 


by that time they were ot of 
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CHRISTTA N UNION. 


Vor. VIIL, No. 16: 


and pride of their hearts, the comfort and solace of 
her foster parents in their declining years. 

* Leave thy fatherless children with me, I will pre- 
“serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.” 


HOW THE BABY CAME, 
BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 


HE Lady Moon came down last night— 
She did, you need n't doubt it—_ 

A lovely lady dressed in white ; 

I ‘li tell you all about it. 
They burried Len and me to bed, 

And Aunty said, * Now, maybe 
That pretty moon up overhead 

Will bring us down a baby. 


* You lie as quiet as can be; 

Perhaps you ‘ll catch her peeping 

Betwyen the window-bars, to see 
If all the folks are sleeping. 

And then, if both of you keep still, 
And all the room is shady, 

She ‘Il tloat across the window-sill, 
A bonnie white moon-lady. 


* Across+he sill, along the floor, 

- You ‘ll see her shining brightly, 

Until she comes to mother's door, 
And tben she ‘ll vanish lightly. 

But in the morning you will find, 
If nothing happens, maybe, 

She 's left us something nice behind— 
A beautiful star-baby.”’ 


We did n't just believe her then, 
For aunty 's always chafling : 
The tales she tells to me and Len 
Would make you die a laughing. 
And when she went out pretty soon, 
Len said, That aunty’s humming; 
There ain’t a bit of lady moon, 
Nor any baby coming.” 


I thought myself it was a fib, 
And yet I waa n't certain; 
So I kept quiet in the crib, 
And peeped behind the curtain. 
I did n’t mean to sleep a wink, 
But, all without a warning, 
I dropped right off—and do n't you think, 
I never waked till morning! 


Then there was aunty by my bed, 
And when I climbed and kissed her, 

She laughed and said, ** You sleepy-head! 
You ‘ve got a little sister! 

What made you shut your cyes so s00n ? 
I ‘ve half a mind to scold you— 

For down she came, that lady moon, 
Exactly as I told you!” 


And truly it was not a joke, 
In spite of Len’s denying, 

For just the very time she spoke 
We heard the baby crying. 

The way we jumped and made a rush 
For mother’s room that minute! 

But aunty stopped us, crying, “* Hush! 
Or else you sha’ n't go in it.” 


And so we had to tiptoe in, 
And keep as awful quiet 

Asif it was a mighty sin 
To make a bit of riot. 

But there was baby, anyhow— 
The funniest little midget! 

I just wish you could peep in now, 
And see her squirm and fidget. 


Len says he do n't believe it 's true 
(He is n't such a gaby) 
The moon had anything to do 
With bringing us that baby. 
But seems to me it’s very clear, 
As clear as running water— 
Last night there was no baby here, 
So SOMETHING must have brought her! 


PUZZLES. 
A BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


' The primals give the name of acity of refuge; the finals, of 
a city noted in the New Testament. 
Mountains on which was no dew. 
A fordable river. 
A man called ** just.” 
One of David's military chiefs. 
An ejaculation found in the Scriptures, 
The promised result of patience (curtailed. 
A doorkeeper. 
i A BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
letters, 
3, 52, 92, 60, 7, 97, 99, 31, 28, 30, 10, is the name of a French writer 
who lived in the Iith and 18th conturies. 
25. 2. 33, 95, 26, was her maiden name. 
48, 21, 32, %, 57, 43, 90, 24, 94, was her birth-place. 
17, 15, 98,9, 16, was her birth-month. 
54, 8, 11, 23, 38, 46, 42, isthe place where she was imprisoned at 
one time. 
54, 58, 13, 93, 80, was her place of banishment after leaving 
prison. 
OFF 6, 14, 57, 31, 33, 69, 54,47, 82, 99, 5, 69, 15, 81, 35, what she wrote 
during her imprisonment. 
37, 46, 36, 1, 23, 16, 49, 54, 86, 83, 92, 50, 72, 59, one of her poems. 
22, 75, 27, 8, 39, 51, 60, 1, 96, 30, 46, 86, 45, was her form of religion. 
wS» SA, SA, 66, 92, 74, 63, 4, 12, 19, 58, 82, 61, was the archbishop of 
Cambray associated with ber. 
41, 86, 53, 18, 40, 20, 76, 55, 80, where she was first imprisoned. 
$5, 95, 29, 44, 34, a seminary of young ladies where she had much 
influence. 
41, 60, 31, 90, 47, 64, 60, 68, 62, the place where after two years of 
Sgeioonmecnt was read to her ‘by de Noailles a cruel 67, 91, 
73, 90, 65, 64, 79. 


ISABEL. 


MG, 52, 34, 92, 47, 78, 17, 16, 71, TT, 48, 32, 37, was a learned and 
pious bishop of Grenoble exceedingly kind to her. 
RS, 21, 50, 70, 87, 95, 60, 64, 24, 89,71, she wrote in the night. 
15, 45, 31, 15, 81, 57, 70, is ove who has translated some of ber 
writings. 
The whole is a stanza from one of her poems, 
A COLLECTION OF BIRDS. 
Siow. Mea pig. Go pine. Ore oil, 
Kop tar. Nevar. Yanrac. Hot rica. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES. 
A grain, and a partition, 
Ruddy, and an article. 
The deity of shepherds, a vowel, and a woman's title. 
A title, a verb, to imbibe, and unsorted types. 
GEM FITZPATRICK, 


JULIA. 


W. Walla. 
EDITH, 


Biron. 
Galee. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 


Cryptograph.—* Charity suffereth long and is kind; betas envieth 
pot; charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up: 
“ Doth not behave itself unse emly ; seeketh nut ber own; i4 mot 
rovoked; thinketh no evil: 
ejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejfoiceth in the truth:" 
** Beareth all thi ngs; elieveth all things; hopeth all chines: en- 
dureth all things.’ '—BUNN NY, Vivo, BELL, TUMBLEDOWN 


Grammatical Puzzle.— Bee, beer, beast. Go, gore, Lea, leer, 


least. Po, pore, post. Ho, boar, host.—Brc Vive 

Shakespearean Eniqma.— The quatity of mercy is a strained, it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place be neath. 
It is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 


~—BUNNY, VIVO 

Transposed Frit, —Oranges, bananas, cherries, grapes, watermelon, 
lemons, pears, pineapple, peaches, apples, quineces, plums.— BUNNY, 
Vivo, ISABEL, CLARA, BELL, EVA, Firzrariuc K, SYULEKREL. 


Word Square.— GREE 
RHiWN & 
EN EA 
BUNNY, Buz. GEM FITZPATRICK. 


S. 1YINGS AND pon. GS, 


HAT 1s Ortnopoxy ?—About half a century ago 

the above query was defined thus at Gilmerton Col- 

lege, by a Loanhead weaver, who completely and briefly cave 
his definition of it to his friend the Gilmerton carter, when 
he asked him, ** I say, Davie, man—you that kens a’ thing—the 
minister was telling usat the kirk yesterday about orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy; what dae ye ca’ they doxies, man?" ** Weel, 
I'll soon tell ye that, Jock, my man. When your doxy and my 
doxy ‘gree, ye observe, weel, that’s orthodoxy; but when 
your doxy and my doxy differ that’s heterodoxy."’ No def- 
inition could be more complete in showing what every bigot 
churchman’s claim is to the Greek word orthodoxy, which 
signifies a right opinion. There are those who sit in conclave, 
say at the head of the Mound, asserting themselves to be or- 
thodox, while those at the Castle Hill Assembly Hal! de the 
sam; as do also the good folks at Queen Street Hall still more 
strongly. Yet, strange to say, none of these sections of our 
Covenanting Presbyterians hold fast by the orthodox Liturgy 
of John Knox. Even now we read in to-day’s Courant that 
“pulpit robes are at a discount in Skye!" these vestments 
being considered still heterodox by those who ignore, or have 
yet to learn, the decency and order taught by the great 
Geneva Reformer in his gown three hundred years ago. 
Surely it is good to see that sectarian Scotchmen begin to feel 


that the “beauty of holiness" is orthodox, while slovenly, } 


parsimonous worship is heterodox, 
fact that 
“ Our little systems have their day; 
They have their turn, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
—Scotch Paper. J. K. SAWNEY. 


Itt-TEMPER.—A single person of sour, sullen tem- 
per—what a dreadful thing it is to have such an one in a 
house! There is not myrrh and aloes and chloride of lime 
enough in the world to disinfect a single home of such a nui- 
sance as that; no riches, no elegance of mien, no beauty of 
face, can ever screen such persons from utter vulgarity. 
There is one thing which rising persons hate the reputation 
of more than all others, and that is vulgarity; but, trust me, 
ill-temper is the vulgarest thing that the lowest born and 
illeat-bred can ever bring to his home. It is one of the worst 
forms of impiety. Pcevishaess in a home is not only sin 
against the Holy Ghost, but sin against the Holy Ghost in the 
very temple of love.—Theodore Parker. 


—Somebody has stopped a newspaper because there 
were 80 many crimes and accidentsinit. Rather a sensible 
man. A boy can hardly cut his finger, but the papers have a 
full account of the accident, with a biographical sketch of the 
family and of the attending physician. If it be an illustrated 
paper, there must be portraits of the parties and an engraving 
of the knife; the same pictures answering, however, for 
frequent occasions. This kind of journalism is not very cred- 
itable, nor very profitable to the community, and to many of 
us it is not very agreeable. But the public taste, encouraged 
and stimulated by the journals that cater to it, demands a 
great deal of this kindof news. We suppose thatif a paper 
should print what certain families had for dinner and what 
they talked about at breakfast, it would have an immense 
circulation; and we have thought that the plan might not be 
altogether beyond the grasp of those enterprising key-hole 
journalists whose chief success is in the betrayal of gentle- 
manly confidence and in the invention of what they fail to 
see or to hear with the most persistent efforts.—Providence 
Journal. 

—Dr. Neale, when in Vienna, asked the waiter if 
there were any Baptists in the city, and he was referred tothe 
* head cook.’ This reminds us of the fur trader, out West, 
who, after buying skins of the woman, in the absence of her 
husband, asked if there were any Presbyterians about there. 
“T guess not,”’ was the reply; “ my husband never shot any.”’ 

—A few days since a seedy person applied to a 
wealthy citizen for help, and received the amall sum of five 
cents. The giver remarked as he handed him the pittance, 
“Take it, you are welcome; our ears are always open to the 
distressed.’" “ That may be," replied the recipient, * but 
never before in my life have I scen 80 small an opening for 
such large ears.” 

—A Michigan paper recently closed an obituary 
notice with the misquotation “ Though dead, he yet squeak- 
eth.” The printer apparently wasn't minding his p's and q's. 

JosH BrILLiNas philosophically remarks that we laff 
at sheep becauze when one of them leads the way, all the rest 
follow, however ridikilis it may be; and I suppose the sheep 


We may learn from the 


| laf! when they see us do the very same thing. 


FOREIGN NOTES, 


—Both Castelar and Gambetta are Jews, 


—The number of sheep in Great Britain in 1871 was 
28,000,000, 


—Ultramontanism is fighting hard for France (with 
a Catholic king) because it is the “ last ditch.’ 


—It has been calculated that throughout the whole 
of Great Britain the Conservatives have, during the last five 
years, won twenty-eight seats against ten won by the Lib- 
erals, 


—It is stated that many of the best University men 
of England, who twenty years ago would have accepted a 
curacy at a hundred a year now seek assistant-masterships in 
schools at twice the pay. 

—The rise of rent in Scottish Highland properties 
during the hast thirty years is said to be marvelous, the High- 
lands of Scotland having become to a select class of wealthy 
Englishmen what Switzerland is to Englishmen generally, a 
playgrouni. 

—Mr, Sedley Taylor's work on Sovnd and Music 
gives a complete, reasoned, and admirably clear statement of 
the discoveries of the great German physicist, Helmholtz, 
making additions to the physical theory of music, and com- 
pletely upsetting the old theory of musical harmony. 

—A Select Committee of the House of Commons have 
come to the conchnsion that imprisonment for small debts 
ought to be abolished. Seven thousand persons were im- 
prisoned in 1332 for debt, and more than half of them for de- 
fault in payment of sums bet ween five and forty shillings. 


—The annual value of French eggs, including ex- 
ports, is said to be 125,000,000 francs, and that of French poul- 
try as much more. The French beat the English, it is said, in 
making poultry-keeping satisfactory. Caretul and system- 
atic fattening on buckwheat and milk gives the best Freach 
poultry their fine quality. 


—The Feast of the Consecration of the Angels at 
Einsiedetn last month drew together immense crowds of Ger- 
man-speaking pilgrims, mostly of the poorer classes, to honor 
the Black Virgin of St. Meinrad. Einsiedeln has been for 
years one of the three most thronged resorts of pilgrims in 
Roman Catholic Christendom. 


—Professor Froschammer, of Munich, who has ap- 
peared as one of the leaders of the Old Catholic agitation, has 
published an answer to the recent work of Strauss, the heter- 
odoxy of which on some points is as flagrant as that of Strauss 
himself. The question of extreme free thoaght in connec- 
tion with the Oll Catholic movement is likcly to become a 
very significant and important one. 


—Infanticide is being attacked in India by accurate 
registration of births and by frequent inspection of female 
infants. Any village in which the number of girls js less than 
forty per cent. of the whole number of children is proclaimed, 
and is then subject to exceptionaly rigorous police super- 
vision, the cost of which is paid by a small tax on each heuse, 
The number of girls surviving infancy is already decidedly 
on the increase. 


—Dr. A. Dorner, son of the celebrated theologian, 
ha3 published an esaay on the theological system of Augus- 
tine, the conciusion uf whick ic that the great Latin father, 
though in many points a precursor of the Reformers, ts 1n nyu 
way estranged from the general current of Catholic tradition, 
and must indeed be regarded as the principal founder of the 
medieval scholastic theology. The essay shows, however, 
that Aucustine was perpetually inconsistent, from his habit 
of resorting to any argument available in the particular con- 
troversy in which at the moment he might happen to be en- 
gaged. It also claims to show how Augustine was influenced 
by Neoplatonic speculations, 

—Mr. Gallenga’s book on Cuba sets the population 
at 1,370,211 (in 1867), of whom 764,750 are white, and 605,461 col- 
ored, while of the latter 379,523 are slaves and 225,938 are free. 
Of the whites a minority of about 150,000 are the Spaniards 
and ruling class, and between them and the mass of Creoles 
always exists the most bitter contempt on the one side and 
hatred on the other. The Chinese, who have been introduced 
in large numbers, have proved unfitted for plantation labor, 
and are so resentful of the treatment which they receive that 
they have to be executed for murder at the rate of some fifty 
a year. 

—Herbert Spencer takes strong ground in his last 
article in favor of a culture directed to making the higher 
feelings stronger, rather than the cognitions clearer, alleging 
that behavior is not determined by knowledge, but by emo- 
tion. He declares that the superficial intcliectualization of 
schools will not alone check ill-doing, and that the current 
faith in lesson-books and readings is one of the superstitions 
of the age. And as for free schoels, he regards it as a great 
evil for the public to relieve the parent of hia bighest duty, 
that of responsible care of the child and sacrifice for it. The 
forcing a particular course of education upon children he 
stigmatizes as essentially papal in spirit. 


—Archbishop Manning claims for the recent provin- 
cial council of Catholics in England that it met in “ the per- 
fect unity of faith and charity, of heart and mind, of will and 
purpose, which is the heirloom alone of those who inherit 
from the Aposties.”” Three English provincial councils had 
been held before this, the last fourtecn years ago. There are 
now thirteen Catholic dioceses in England, and an organiza- 
tion of churches, colleges and schools which has almost 
doubled in fourteen years. Dr. Manning strenuously resists 
the wish of Catholics to send their sons to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and he vigorously protests against mixed marriages 
unless the ceremony is exclusively Catholic and it be cove- 
nanted that all the children shall be educated as Catholics. 


—In Northwest India, the region comprising all Sind 
and half the Punjab has an annual rainfall of leas than fif- 
teen inches. Human life cannot be sustained here without a 
system of irrigation. Surrounding this arid zone is a north- 
ern dry zone from one to two hundred miles in width, in- 
cluding Delhi and Agra, in which the rainfall is between fif- 
teen and thirty inches, A similar zone extends over tho 
interior of the peninsula south of Bombay, and in both cases 
irrigation is essential to the existence of the population. In 
a fourth zone, embracing the upper part of the valley of the 
Ganges, Central India, and the eastern coast of the Madras 
Presidency, with a rainfak of thirty to sixty inches, irrigatioa 
ig a necessity the of which oftca causes great distress. 
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inancial. 


From Saturday, Oc tober 4, to Satur- 
day, October 11. 


Wall Street.—Nothing could have occurred 
better calculated to snuff out the last flickerings of 
panic than the improvement shown in the affaire 
of the New York banks within the week. There i* 
every eyidence that the hoarding of legal tenders 
hase ceased, and that they are returning to their 
proper office at this season, of paying for the move- 
ment of the crops. No report will be made by the 
Clearing House, 80 long as the certificates which 
were issued during the panic are still vutstanding, 
but there is a general feeling among business men 
that there is no reason for farther anxiety on the 
part of persons who are engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness, Certificates will be cancelled only as fust as 
appears to be consistent with an easy market. The 
failures of the week were fewer in number than 
might have been fairly expected. The principal 
ones were’ Peake, Opdyke & Co., Cry goods mer- 
chants, Wvlie, Knevas & Co., sugar merchants, and 
Gibson, Casanova & Co., bankers. This last frm 
was involved in building the North Western and 
South Eustern railway, and had made heavy ad- 
vances like most otber houses which failed. 

The Treasury reserve of $44,000,100 has been drawn 
upon to the extent of some 4,000,000, to meet cur- 
rent expenses, for which under the existing pres- 
sure money was not forthcoming. It is not easy to 
see bow this action can be legally justified, but the 
ubpderstanding is that the money is to be recalled 
ar soon practicable. 

Of the two Trust Companies which suspended, 
one, the National, resumed business on Monday, 
and the other will probably shortly follow suit. 

diold is lower than it has been since IS. Sales 
took place on Saturday at le'<, and there is a deal 
of talk about resumption. We give a sketch of 
some of the opinions expressed on page 515, 

Cioveruments have been irregular and lower, 
as was to be expected from the downward mouve- 
ment of gold. It te a good time to buy. 
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t= Currency, r........ DIS Ls 

‘Price bid, nv actual sales. 

Kailroad Bends show some signs of returning 
activity. 

Stocks have fluctuated uncertainiy, and the 
week closed on a somewhat depressed market, at 
the fu llowing for the highest rates: 

ct. Oet, Oct, Oct. Cet, Cet, 


N.Y.C_AH. wy Wy ary 
Harlem ......... Wig 12s 

Lake Shore..... 7 7% 
du pref 7 4, 3 by Aj 
Bost. H.& Erie 1% 3 2 
Del... LL. &W.... Be Wi Bg Be 
Han & St. Joe... 4 z. 
do pref.. cane. 


Us. 
Wells,Fargo Ex .... thi tie) th 
Foreigu Exchange is again depressed, but 


there is no apprehension of another “ deadlock.” 
Prime @ days bills on London are Ii@ 1h, 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 
COMMERCIAL AND EL | 


ISSUE 
E 


ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


RAIL ' Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD | SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall Mes New Vork. 


-o- 


THE consolidated thirty-year7 7 per cent. 
GOLD Bonpbs of the St. Louis AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY, issued upon 4 com- 
pleted trunk line (between St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) earning mere than enough pay 
interest and operatin exponen, sold by 

GEORG KE & CO., 
2 Nassau Street, 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 Williams Street. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER. 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
pAgents for the sale of the following Railroad 


The Southern. Chi 


THE Fre EDMAN’ S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 
irtered hy the United States 
No. 1S Bleecker Street, New York. 
ASSETS OVER 84,.000.000. 
res, G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
7en. Inspector. SAM 
Manager. JOHN J. ZUILLE, + 
cr: Nena for circular, 


ATEN'TS OBTAINED for inventors, 
Without charge. Pamphlet free. 
Cc. A. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government. 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congresa, 
With Sinking Fund, 


And Free from Gevernment, State, and 
other Taxes. 


Ixsned only on Completed Road, 
AT 90 PER CENT., 


and Interest lu Currency. 


Government bonds and all other marketable se- 
curities will be received at current prices in ex- 
change for these bonds, without expense to the 
investor. 

Pamphiets, Map«, and full information will be 
furnished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


H. G. STEBBINS & RON, New York. 


EDM'D D. RANDOLPH & CO., 
New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF 
THESCOMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


McKILLOP, CAZMAY &CO., 2 MILK Boston. 
ASSOCIATES OF MCKILLOP & SPRAGU ECO., 
We and 111 Worth Street, N. Y. 

OTHER ASSOCIATE OFFICES. 

Albany. Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Lanuis, Kansas City, Port- 
land, Or., Milwaukee, Hamilton, Buffalo, 
Rapids, Troy, Detroit, San Franciseo, Louisville. 
St. Joseph, Toledy, St. Paul, Quincy, IL, Montreal, 
Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Indianapolis, Utica, 
Rochester, Cleveland. England, Scotland, France. 
Germany. Established in Ist. We shall be ha py 
atany time to furnish responsible merchants, free 
of charge. with either our New England or United 
States volume of ratings for inspection; also to 
answer for them, free of charge, confidentially, a 
sufficient number Of test inquiries (the fairest and 
the surest test that can be applied toan Agency), 
to enable them to forma just opinion of the prompt- 

ness, particularity, and accuracy of our reports. 
McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
| BANKERS, 


R. Turner, 
No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pase 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 


Grand 


(A. Turver, 
M. Turner, 
J. Decker. 


«@ f° 


only. 


NOUNTZE BROTHEL RS. LBank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on Loudon, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale, 

TEN PER CENT. 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 
and other good, sound, large-paying Secu- 
rities for sale. Seud for our Price-Lists, 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealersin Manicipal Bonds, 
i Wall Street, . eee New York. 


& DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supp! 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar 
at subscription prices, execute orders for eo 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with ie Vermilye & Co Co. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


Wemakea specialty of County, City and Schoo! 
District Bonds. Gaarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
same asso much cash on sales. {#8 Send for Price 

at. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 


just pobtiohes by our sentor, should be inthe hands 
of all interested in this classof securities. 2 vols. 
price #0. W.N. COLER & CO.. 17 Nassau! » 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Noe. & CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from lWto3.and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Million Dellars. 
lus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 

are. Six Per cent. laterest Allowed. 


Bank French, aud German 
G. 8. CHAPI JHA INES, Pres't. 
R, Secretary, 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE, 
Also. HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER. 


PETER COOPER'S Glue Factory, 
Ni Burling Blip, N. Y, 


DRY GOODS. 


PIANOS, &e. 
__The | SAVE, MONEY.» pur 


Do not decide what make to wet 


A R fe) N until you write for our illustra- 

‘ted circular, which we mail free. 

| The “ Arion ano” contains 

P A N four patented improvements 

that make it more durabdie than 

i th any plano in the market. Write 

s e and mention — 
TIAN UNION. Add 

B EST ‘The Arion Plane 

East 14 14t h ™t.. City. 


DECKER BROS., 
PIANOS 


38 Union Square, New York. 


CHURCH AND TOWER CLOCKS!! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for 
Towers on Churches or Public Buildings, with or 
without striking apparatas, with from one to four 
dials, warranted for correct performance. We can 
refer to all parte of the country for the reputation 

of our Tower Clocks, and intend t» have them 
second to none in all the essentials of a durable 
and correct time-keeping Clock. Illustrated Cata- 
logues sent op application. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New Vork: 
No. 14 Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 


RUTZLER & IVES, 
STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Factories, Public and Private Buildings, 
Engines. Boilers and Pumps Sapplied and 
Connected. All kinds of Coils for Seap 
Factories and Oil Refinacrics. 
Iron Pipes and Fittings 
“team, Water and Gas, 

No. 135 Centre Street, 
NEW WORK. 

i?” Alterations and Kepairs Promptly At- 
tended to. Estimates Furnished, 

i Engineers sent at short notice. 


INMAN LINE 


R QUFENSTOWN and LIV ERPOOL—Roygal 
Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows 


CITY OF PARIS............ .. Saturday, Cet. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN....... Thursday, Oct. Zi, 2 
Crvy or RICHMOND........ Saturday, Oct. 2. 8 A.M. 
CITY oF NEW ....... Thursday, Cet. 
CITY OF MONTREAL........ iy, Now. 1.2 P. 


CITY OF BRISTOL Thursday, Nov. 6.7 A.M. 
and each succeeding SATU RDAY and THUKs.- 

DAY. from Pier Neo. 45. North Riv 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, $10, and #0 
gold, according to accommudation. Kound trip 
tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE—To L iverpool, Queenstown. (Clasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Bristol, or Cardiff, #0. 
Prepaid Certificates, currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and general business “vor at the Company's of- 
fice, No. Bro adway. teerage pessage. at 

DAL t. 


C ‘HEAPEST | BOOKSTORE. 

THE WORLD. 
New one old Books — gives For 
atalogues, No. sen ta 
BROTHERS, No. St.. NY. 


O'NEILL & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Have now open a full line of 


CHOICE COODs, 
FRENCH FELT HATS 
BONNETS, 


Splendid quality of American Felt, $1.9, in all 
the newest shades and latest shapes. 


Straw Hats and Bonnets, 


At greatly reduced prices, to cloee the season. 


LACIS 
Made-up LACE GOODS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS, in endless variety. 
We manafacture all our Lace Goods. 


RIBBONS. 


All the newest shades in Bennet Ribbons, 
Sash Kibbous, Fancy “ashes, Roman Sash. 


100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.2) 
100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.00 5 All Silk. 


SILK VELVETS 


Splendid quality Black Velvet, $2.50 yard. 
Full line of all the new shades of Velvets, 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 


Black Ostrich Plumes from #1. upward. 
WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS, in all shades. 
LADIES’ TIES. 
CRAPE DE CHINE, 
WINDSOR TIES, 
FANCY TIES. 
t@™ All coods marked in plain figures, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 AND 329 SIXTH AVENUE, 
(Near Twentieth Street.) 


AT THE GREAT EAST-SIDE ESTABLISHMENT, 


RETATL. 


Unusual display of New Full Silk and Millinery 
Goods, 


At Unusual Prices 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


RIBBON DEPARTMENT. 


All Silk Gros Grain Ribbons, We., lée., Me., Be., 1¢@ 

Sash Kibbons, T5e., Se., T inches 
wide. 

Ostrich Tips and Long Ostrich Feathers. 

Fine Lines from We. to #8. 

Large Black Willow Feathers at #1 “ each. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


All Sik Mignons in Navy Blue and Fifteen other 
new shades at #2 2 per yard. 
Trimmings, Satins and Silks at 75c., #1, and #1 25. 


AtE. RIDLEY & SON. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIALTIES REAL LACES 
UNDER 
REGULAR GUIPU RF, 
PRICES, THREAD 
RU LACE BARB 


APES AND ‘LACE VEILS. 


Dress and Cloak Trimming Department. — 
Steel and Gilt Buttons, Plain and Beaded Passé@e 


menteries, with 0) New Styles in Cloak Ornae 
ments and Buttons. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Manufacturers’ Stock of Rich Silk Fringes at 40 
cents on the dollar. 
Hundreds of Fringed Neck Ties at We. 
Large Lots of Silk Ties at ic. and %e. each. 


At E. RIDLEY & SON. 


VELVET DEPARTMENT. 


Over Two Thousand Pieces of Black and Colored 
Silk Velvetsat #1 75, *2, #2 25, $3, up. 

Cvlmprising in part all the New Cloth Shades, everye 
thing desirable. 

Mantilla Silk Velvets, 
Examine. 

Black and Colored Velveteens at We., T5e., $1 per 
yard. 


Yankee Notion Department. 


Thousands of Ornaments suitable for Hats and 
Bonnets in Steel, Pearl, Jet, and Oxidized at 
25c., to $2 each. 

Jewelry, Hair Bands and Combs, Worsted Em- 
broideries, Leather Satchels, t5c., 75c,, Se.. #1 
each, up. 

Pocket-books, Belts and Clasps, Albums, Dressing. 
cases, and Ten Thousand other Notions for exe 
amination. 


Toys, Dolls, Glass and China Ware! 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS CHEAP! 


CORSET DEPARTMENT. 
All Whalebone, @e. 


Embroidered Corsets, 75e.: 40-Bone, Sie.; 3-Bone, 
We. Examine at #1 10, $1 25, #1 W. 


Hat Department Up Stairs! 


Our Own Styles—cannot be seen elsewhere. 
Extra Fine French Felt Hats, #1, #1 10, #1 25, and 
#1 each. 
American Felts, a)! colors, c., We., @e., T5e. 
Examine a)! Silk Round Hats. 
Velvet Jockey Hata, 25c., We., Me., We., up. 
Trimmed Pattern Bonnets on Third Story. 
Children's, Boys’, and Youths’ Hats, large assort. 
ment. 
tnuderclothing Department, 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children— Bargains. 
Hosiery Department. 
Ladies’ Balbriggan Huse at 2c., up. 


Cheap Wool and Cotton Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Underwear, We., up. 

Gent's Undervests and Drawers, c., up. 

Misses’ Undervests, up. 

Bargains in Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

Over One Hundsed New Styles in Gents’ French 
Cloth Gloves, our own importation, at ec. pair, 
up. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. . 
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